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Wherdn 4he History makes great Prpgieai, and ia marked bj out 
^^« important Event in Human Life. 
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Sfinosa is said to have loved, above all odier 
amusements, to put flies into a spider^s web ; and 
the struggles of the imprisoned insects were wont to 
bear, in the eyes of this grave philosopher, so fa- 
cetious and hilarious an appearance, that he would 
stand and laugh thereat until the tears << coursed 
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one another down his innocent nose/^ Now it so 
happeneth, that Spinosa, despite the general (and, 
in my most meek opinion, the just) condemnation of 
his theoretical tenets,* was, in character and in na- 
ture, according to the voices of all who knew him, 
an exceedingly kind, humane, and benevolent bi- 
ped ; and it doth, therefore, seem a little strange 
unto us grave, sober members of the unphiloso- 
phical 0* flroxxoi, that the struggles and terrors of 
these little- winged creatures should strike the good 
subtleist in a point of view so irresistibly ludicrous 
and delightful. But, for my part, I believe that 
that most imaginative and wild speculator, beheld 
in the entangled flies nothing more than a living 
simile — an animated illustration — of his own be- 
loved vision of Necessity; and that he is no more to 
be considered cruel for the complacency with which 
he gazed upon these agonized types of his system, 
than is Lucan for dwelling, with a poet^s pleasure, 

* One ought, however, to be very cautious before one condemns » 
philosopher. The master's opinions are generally purei—it is the con- 
dusions and corollaries of his disciples that ^' draw the honey forth 
that drives men mad.*' Schlegel seems to have studied Spinosa de 

fontey and vindicates him very earnestly from the charges brought 

'Agabisthim— ^atheism, &c. — Ed. 
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upon the many ingenious ways with which that 
grand inquisitor of verse has contrived to vary the 
simple operation of dying. To the bard, the but« 
chered soldier was only an epic ornament ; to the 
philosopher, the murdered fly was only a metaphy- 
sical illustration. For, without being a Fatalist, or 
a disciple of Baruch de Spinosa, I must confess that 
I cannot conceive a greater resemblance to out 
human and earthly state, than the penible predica- 
ment of the devoted flies. Suddenly do we And 
ourselves plunged into that Vast Web — the World ; 
and even as the insect, when he first undergoeth a 
similar accident of necessity, standeth amazed and 
*till, and only, by little and little, awakeneth to a 
full sense of his situation ; .so also at the first, 
abashed and confounded, we remain on the mesh 
we are urged upon, ignorant, as yet, of the toils 
around us, and the sly, dark, immitigable foe, 
that lieth in yonder nook, already feasting her 
imagination upon our destruction. Presently we 
revive — we stir — we flutter — and Fate, that foe — 
the old arch-spider, that hath no moderation in 
her maw— now fixeth one of her many eyes 
upon US) and giveth us a partial glimpse 
B 2 
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of faer laadly and grim aspect We pause in 
mute terror-* we gaze upon the ugly spectse, so 
imperfectly beheld— the net ceases to tremble, and 
the wily eaeray draws gently bad^ into her nook. 
Now we begin to breathe again-^we sound the 
strange footing on which we tread— we more teOi- 
derly along it, and again the grizzly monster ad- 
vances on us ; again we pause*— the foe retires not, 
but remains still, and surveyeth us ;-*-we see every 
step is accompanied with danger — ^we look round 
and above in despair^-^suddenly we fed within 
us a new impulse and a new power !— we feel a 
vague sympathy with tluU unknown r^on whidi 
spreads beyond this great net ;-^-^a^ lifnitless fe- 
ff09^9 hlHth a mystic affinity with a part of our own 
frame — ^we unconsciously extend our wings (for 
the soul to us is as the wings to the fly)'-^e at- 
tempt to rise— 4o soar above this perilous snare, 
fr<im which we are unable to crawl. The old spi- 
der watcheth us in self-huggkig quiet, and, look* 
ing up to our native air, we think — now shall we 
escape thee.— Out on it ! We rise not a hair^s 
breadth — ^we have the wings ^ it is true, but the feet 
are fettered. We strive desperatdy again — the 
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whole web vibrates with the effort— it will break 
breath our strength. Not a jot of it !— we c^ase 
-*-we are more entangled than ever! wings — ^feet — 
frame-^he foul slime is over all ! — ^where shall we 
turn ? every line of the web leads to the one den, — 
we know not— we. care not — ^we grow blind — con- 
fused — lost The eyes of our hideous foe gloat 
upon us — she wetteth her insatiate maw-^-sht leap- 
eth towards us-H»he fixeth her fangs upon us— and 
so oideth m J parallel ! 

But what has this to do with mj tale? Ay, 
Beader, that is thy question ; and I will answer it 
by one of mine. When thou hearest a man mora- 
lize and preach of Fate, art thou not sure that he 
it going to tell thee of some one of his peculiar 
miflfbrtunes.'^ Sorrow lores a parable as much as 
mirth loves a jest And thus, already and from 
afar, I prepare thee, at the commencement of this, 
the third of those pcMrtions into which the history 
of my various and wild life will be divided, for 
that event with which I purpose that the said por« 
tion shall be concluded. 

It is now three months after my entire recovery 
from my wounds, and I am married to Isora ! — 
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married— -yes, but privately married, and the cer6^ 
mony is as yet closely concealed. I will explain. 

The moment Isora^s anxiety for me led her across 
the threshold of my house, it became necessary, 
for her honour that our wedding should tak^e 
place immediately on my recovery — so far I wai^ 
decided on the measure — ^now for the method. 
During my illness, I received a long and most af- 
fectionate letter from Aubrey, who was then at 
Devereux Court, — so affectionate was the heart- 
breathing spirit of that letter — so steeped in all our 
old household remembrances and boyish feelings, 
that, coupled as it was with a certain gloom when 
he spoke of himsdf and of worldly sins and trials,; 
it brought tears to my eyes whenever I recurred \ 
to it;— and many and many a time afterwards,' 
when I thought his affections seemed estranged 
from me, I did recur to it to convince myself . 
that I was mistaken. Shortly afterwards I received 
also a brief epistle from my uncle ; it was as kind 
as usual, and it mentioned Aubrey'^s return to De- 
vereux Court: " That unhappy boy,'* said Sir. 
William, ** is more than ever devoted to his reli- 
gious duties ; nor do I believe that any priest-rid- 
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ckn poor devil, in the dark ages, ever made such 
use of the scourge and the penance.^ 

Now, I have before stated, that my uncle would» 
I knew, be averse to my intended marriage ; and 
oil hearing that Aubrey was then with him, I re-« 
solved, in replying to his letter, to entreat the for- 
mer to sound Sir William on the subject I had 
most at heart, and ascertain the exact nature and 
extent of the opposition I should have to encounter 
in the step that I was resolved to take. By the 
same post I wrote to the good old knight in as art-* 
ful a strain as I was able, dwelling at some length 
upon my passion, upon the high birth, as well a& 
the numerous good qualities of the object, but 
mentioning not her name ; and I added every thing 
that I thought likely to enlist my uncle^s kind and 
warm feelings on my behalf. These letters pro,- 
duced the following ones : 

From Sir William Devereua^. 

•< 'Sdeath ! nephew Morton — ^but I won't scold, 
thee, though thou deservest it. Let me see, 
thou art now scarce twenty, and thou talkest of 
marriagei which is the exclusive business of 



middle dg^, fid familiarly as * girls of tlartteh da 
of puppy dogs.*^ Marry !— ^go hang thyself rather. 
Marriage, my dear boy, is at the best a treacher- 
ous proceeding ; and a friend — a true frWd, will 
neref counsel another to adopt It raiMy. ' Look 
you — I have had experience in these matters : and, 
I ijtkvok the moment a woman is wedded, some 
temble revolution happens in her system ; all her 
foirmer good qualities vanish, heg presto, like 
eggs out of a conjuror's box,— -'tis true they appear 
6n ^ther side oif the box, the side tumdd to dther 
^^eople, but for the poor husband they are gone 
fot ever. Od's fish, Morton, go to ! 1 tell thee agam 
thdt I have had experience in these matters, which 
thou never hast had, clever as thou thinkest thy- 
ilelf. If now it were a good marriage thou wart 
about to make^— if thou wert going to wed power, 
and money, and places at court, why, something 
might be said for thee. As it is, there is no ex- 
cuse—none. And I am astonished how a boy of 
thy Sens6^ could think of such nons^se. Birth, 
Morton, what the devil does that signify, so long 
ad it is birth in another country ? A foreign dam- 
^, and a Spstoish girl, too, above all others ! 
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''Sdeath, man, as if there was not quicksilTer 
enough in the English women for you, you must 
make a mercurial exportation frc»n Spain^ nmst 
you ! Why, Morton — Morton, the ladies in that 
country are proTerbial.-— I tremble at the very 
thought of it. But as for my consent I neVer 
will give it — never; and though I threaten thee, 
not with disinheritance and such like, yet I do 
ask something in return for the great affection I 
have always borne thee; and I make no doubt 
that thou wilt readily oblige me in such a trifle 
tfb giving up a mere Spanish donna. So think of 
her no more. If thou wante^t to make love, there 
are ladies in plenty whom thou needest not to 
marry. And for my part, I thought that thou wast 
all in all with the Lady Hasselton — Heaven bless 
her pretty face ! Now don't think I want to scold 
thee — and don't think thine old uncle harsh — God 
knows he is not ; but, my dear, dear boy, this is 
quite out of the question, and thou must let me 
hear no more about it. The gout cripples me 
so, that 1 must leave ofP. Ever thine own old 
uncle, 

" William Devebeux.'' 

B 3 
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« P.S. Upon consideration, I think, my dear boy, 
that thou must want money, and thou art ever too 
sparing. Messrs. Child, or my goldsmiths in 
Aldersgate^ have my orders to pay to thy hands 
writing whatever thou mayst desire; and I do 
hope that thou wilt now want nothing to make 
thee merry withal. Why dost thou not write a 
comedy p is it not the mode stiU ?*" 

LETTER FBOM AUBREY DEVEREI7X. 

" I HAVE sounded my uncle, dearest Morton^ 
according to your wishes; and I grieve to say 
that I have found him inexorable« He was very 
much hurt by your letter to him, and declared h^ 
should write to you forthwith upon the subject. 
I represented to him all that you have said upon 
the virtues of your intended bride ; and I also 
insisted upon your clear judgment and strong 
sens^ upon most points, being a sufficient surety 
for your prudence upon this. But you know the 
libertine opinions, and the depreciating judgment 
of women, entertained by my poor uncle ; and h^ 
would, I believe, have been less displeased with 



the h^ous crime of on illicit connexion, than thc^ 
funiable weakness of an imprudent marriage— I 
might say of any marriage, imtil it was time tq 
provide heirs to the estate,*" 

Here Aubrey, in the most affectionate and 
earnest manner, broke off to poipt out to me the 
extreme danger to my interests that it would be 
to disoblige my uncle ; who, despite his genera) 
kindness, would, upon a disagreement on so tender 
a matter as his sore point, and his most cherished 
hobby, consider my disobedience as a persona) 
affiront. He also recalled to me, all that my 
uncle had felt and done for me ; and insisted, at 
all events, upon the absolute duty of my delays 
ing, even though I would not break off, the in- 
tended measure. Upon these points he enlarged 
much and eloquently ; and this part of his letter 
certainly left no cheering or comfortable impres* 
ision upon my mind*, 

Now my good uncle knew as much of love, a$ 
L. Mummius did of the fine arts,* and it was imr 

* A Roman consul, whoiemoying the most celebrated remain^ 
of Grecian antiquity to Rome, assured the persons charged with 
conveying them that if they injured any, they should make others tQ 
replace them. j 



{possible to persuade him, that if one "WmteA to 
indulge the tender passion, one woman would not 
do exactly as well as another, protided she were 
equally pretty. I knew therefore that he waa 
incapable, on the one haild, of understanding my 
lore for Isora, or, on the Other^ of acknowledging 
her claims upon me. I had not, of course, m«i* 
tioned to him the generous imprudence which, on 
ihe news of my wound, had brought Isora to my 
nouse : for if I had done soi my uncle, with the 
eye of a courtier of Charles II., would only hare 
seen the adrantage to be derived from the impro* 
priety, not the gratitude due to the devotion ; 
neither had I mentioned this circumstance to 
Aubrey, — ^it seemed to me too delicate for any 
written communication ; and therefore, inhis advioe 
to delay my marriage, he Was unaware of that ne* 
cessity which rendered the advice unayailing. Now 
then was I in this dilemma, either to marry, and that 
instanterj and so, seemingly, with the most hasty 
and the most insolent indecorum, incense, wound, 
ttid in his interpretation of the act, ccmtenm one 
whom I loved as I loved my uncle,— or, to delay 
the marriage, to separate from Isora, and to leave 



my ftiture wife to the malignant contequences that 
would necessarily be drawn from a sojourn of 
weekd in my house, "this fact tliere was no chanoe 
of concealing ; servants^^the rascals, how I loathe 
Ihem !-^have more tongues than Argus had eyes, 
and my youthful extravagance had filled my whole 
house with those pests of society. The latter mea- 
sure was impossible, the former was most painful. 
Was there no third way ?-^there was that of a pri* 
▼ate marriage. This obviated not every evil ; but 
it removed many : it satisfied my impatient love, 
it placed Isora under a sure protection, it secured 
and established her honour the moment the cere- 
mony idiould be declared, and it avoided the seem- 
ing ingratitude and indelicacy of disobeying my 
uncle, without an effort of patience to appease him. 
I should have time and occasion then, I thought, 
for soothing and persuading him, and ultimately 
winning that consent which I firmly trusted I 
should sooner or later extract from his kindness 
of heart. 

lliat some objections existed to this mediatory 
plan, wajs true enough : those objections rdbited to 
Isora rather than to myself, and she was the first, 



on my hmting at the proposal, to overcome ita 
difficulties. The leading feature in Isora^a cha^ 
racter was generosity ; and, in truth, I know not 
a more dangerous quality, either to man or woman. 
Herself was invariably the last human being 
whom she seemed to consider ; and no sooner did 
she ascertain what measure was the most prudent 
for me to adopt, than it immediately became 
that upon which she insisted. Would it have 
been possible for me— -man of pleasure and of the 
world as I was thought to be — no, my good 
uncle, though it went to my heart to wound thee 
so secretly — ^it would not have been possible for 
me, even if I had not coined my whole nature into 
love ; even if Isora had not been to me, what one 
smile of Isora^s reaUy was — it would not havc^ 
been possible to have sacrificed so noble and so 
divine a heart, and made myself, in that sacrifice, 
a wretch for ever. No, my good uncle, I could 
not have made that surrender to thy reason, 
much less to thy prejudices. But if I have not 
done great injustice to the knigfat^s character ; t 
doubt whether even the youngest reader will not 
forgive him for a want of sympathy with on^ 



feeling, when they consider how susceptible tha( 
channing old man was to all others. 

And herewith I could discourse most excellent 
wisdom upon that most mysterious passion of 
loye. I could shew, by tracing its causes, and its 
inseparable connexion with the imagination, that 
it is only in certain states of society, as well as in 
certain periods of life, that love — real, pure, high 
love can be bom. Yea, I could prove to the 
nicety of a very problem, that in the court of 
Charles II., it would have been as impossible 
for such a feeling to find root, as it would be 
for myrtle trees to effloresce from a Duvillier 
perriwig. And we are not to expect a man^ 
however tender and affectionate he may be, to. 
sympathize with that sentiment in another, which, 
from the accidents of birth and position, nothing 
short of a miracle could ever have produced in^ 
himself. 

We were married then in private by a catholic* 
priest. St. John, and one old lady who had been 
my father's godmother — ^for I wished for a female 
assistant in the ceremony, and this old lady could 
tell no s^rets, for being excessively deaf, no body 
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ever talked to her, and indeed she scarcely ever 
went abroad— *were the sole witnesses. I took a 
ftioaSl house in the immediate neighbourhood of 
London; it was surrounded on all sides with a 
high wall which defied alike curiosity and attaek. 
TUfi was, indeed, the sole reason which had 
induced me to prefer it to many more gaij^y <»> 
more graceful dwellings. Qut within, I had fiir. 
nisfaed it with every luxury thai wealth, the most 
lavish and unsparing, could procure. Thither, 
under an assumed name, I brought my bride, and 
there was the greater part of my time spent. The 
people I had placed in the house believed I was a 
rich merchant, and this accounted for my frequent 
absences— (absences which Prudence rendered 
necessary) for the wealth which I lavished, and 
Ibr the precautions of bolt, bar, and wall, which 
they imagined the result of commercial caution. 

O ! the intoxication of that sweet Elysium, that 
Tadmor in life's desert— the possession of the one 
W[hom we have first loved ! It is as if poetry, and 
music, and light, and the fresh breath of flowers, 
were all blent into one being, and from that being 
rose our existence I It is content made rapture'^ 
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nothing to urish for, yet eyery tliihg to fed ! Was 
that air — the air which I had breathed hitherto ? 
tfhat earth — ^the earth which I had hitherto beheld ? 
No, my heart dwelt in a new world, and all these 
motley and restless senses were melted into, one 
senses-deep, silent, fathomless delight ! 

Well, too much of this species of lore is not fit for 
d worldly tale, and I will turn, li^ the reader^s teBef, 
to worldly affections. From my first re-union with 
Isora, I had ayoided all the former objects and 
acquaintances in whidi my time had been so 
ciiarmingly employed. Tarieton was the first to 
suffer by my new pursuit; "What has altered 
you ?" said he ; " you drink not, neither do you 
play. The woinen say you are grown duller than 
A Norfolk parson, and neither the iPuppet-Show, 
nor the Water-Theatre, the Spring Gurdens, nor 
the Ring, Wills's, nor the Kit-Cat, the Mulberry 
Garden, nor the New Exchange, witness any 
longer your homage and devotion.— What has 
oome over you ? — speak r 

« Apathy !* 
. "Ah! — I understand— you are tired of these 
tiimgs — ^pisb, man 4— go down into the country, 
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the green fields will revive thee» and send thee 
back to Lcmdon a new man ! One would indeed 
find the town intolerably dull, if the country were 
not, happily, a thousand times duller, — ^go to the 
country, Count, or I shall drop your friendship,** 

" Drop it r said I, yawning, and Tarleton took 
pet, and did as I desired him. Now had I got rid 
of my friend as easily as I had found him,-^aL 
matter that would not have been so readily accom- 
plished, had not Mr. Tarleton owed me certain 
monies, concerning which, from the moment he had 
^^ dropped my friendship,^ good breeding effec- 
tually prevented his sa3dng a single syllable to me 
ever after. There is no knowing the blessings of 
money until one has learnt to manage it properly. 

So much, then, for the friend; now for the 
mistress. Lady Hasselton had, as Tarleton hinted 
before, resolved to play me a trick of spite ; the 
reasons of our rupture really were, as I had stated 
to Tarleton, the mighty effects of little things^ 
She lived in a sea of trifles, and she was desperately 
angry if her lover was not always sailing a pleasuire 
boat in the same ocean. Now this was expecting 
top much from me, and after twisting our silken 
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strings of attachment into all manner of fantastic 
forms, we fell fairly out one evening and broke 
the little ligatures in two. No sooner had I 
quarrelled with Tarleton, than Lady Hasseltou. 
received him in my place, and a week afterwards 
I was favoiured with an anonymous letter inform-: 
ing me of the violent passion which a certain dame 
de lacour had conceived for me, andrequesting me- 
to meet her at an appointed place. I looked twice 
over the letter and discovered in one comer of it j 
two gV peculiar to the calligraphy of Lady Has- 
selton, though the rest of the letter, (bad spelliiig 
excepted) was pretty decently disguised. Mr. 
Fielding was with me at the time ; " What dis- 
turbs you ?^ said he, adjusting his knee buckles. 

" Read it r said I, handing him the letter. 

" Body of me, you are a lucky dog !'' cried the 
beau. " You will hasten thither on the wings of 
love.'' 

" Not a whit of it," said I ; " I suspect that it 
comes from a rich old widow, whom I hate mor-* 
tally.'' 

" A rich old widow T repeated Mr. Fielding,^ 
to whose eyes there was something very piquant 
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in a jamture, and who thought conseqnentlj that 
they were few Yurgmal equal to a widow^s flowers 
weeds. "A rich old widow — you are right, 
Count, you are right. DonH go, don^'t think of it. 
I cannot abide diose depraved creatures. Widow, 
indeed— quite an affiront to your gallantry.*^ 

•* Very true," said I. " Suppose you supply 
my place ?^ 

" Td soon^ be shot first,'' said Mr. Fielding, 
taking his departure, and begging me for the letter 
to wrap some sugar plums in. 

Need I add, that Mr. Fielding repaired to the 
place of assignation, where he recetred, in the 
shape of a hearty drubbing, the kind favours in- 
tended for me ? The story was now left for me to 
tell, not for the Lady Hasselton— and that makes 
all the difference in the manner a story is told^— 
me narrante, it is de te fabula narratur — te mar- 
Vante, and it is de me fabula, &c. Poor Lady 
Hasselton ! to be laughed at, and have Tarleton for 
. a lover. Quelle miaerahle ! 

I have gone back somewhat in the progress of 
my history, in order to make the above honourable 
mention of my friend and my mistress, thinking 
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it due to their own merits, and thinking it may 
also be instructive to young gentlemen who have 
not yet seen the world, to testify the exact nature 
and the probable duration of all the loves and 
friendships they are likely to find in that Great 
Monmouth Street of glittering and of damaged 
affections ! I now resume the order of narration. 

I wrote to Aubrey, thanking him for his inter- 
cession, but concealing, till we met, the measure I 
had adopted. I wrote also to my uncle, assuring 
him that I would take an early opportunity of 
hastening to Devereux Court, and conversing with 
him on the subject of his letter. And after" ai^ in- 
terval of some weeks, I received the two following 
answers from my correspondents ; the latter arriv- 
ed several days after the former. 

Frwn, Aybrey Devereux. 

" I ain glad to understand from your letter, un- 
explanatory as it is, that you have followed my 
advice. I will shortly .write to you more at large : 
at present I am on the eve of my departure for the 
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North of England, and have merely time to assure 
you of my affection. 

** AUBEEY DeVEBEUX. 

P.S. " Gerald is in London— have you seen him ? 
O this world ! this world ! how it clings to us, 
despite our education— our wishes, our conscience, 
our knowledge of the dread hereafter r 



Letter from Sir Wm. Devereua^. 

** My deae Nephew, 
" Thank thee for thy letter, and the new plays 
thou sentest me down, and that droll new paper, 
the Spectator ; it is a pretty shallow thing enough, 
—though it is not so racy as Rochester, or little 
Sid would have made it ; but I thank thee for it, 
because it shows thou wast not angry with thine 
old uncle for opposing thee on thy love whimsies 
(on which most young men are dreadfully obsti- 
nate), since thou didst provide so kindly for his 
amusement. Well, but, Morton, I hope thou hast 
got that crotchet clear out of thy mind, and pri- 
thee now don't talk of it when thou comest down 



to see me. I hate conversations on marriage mo^ 
•than a boy does flogging—- od'*sfish, I do. So you 
must humour me on that point. 

^< Aubrey has left me again, and I am quite 
alone— not that I was much better off when he was 
here, for. he was wont, of late, to shun my poor 
room like a * lazar house,** and when I spoke to 
his mother about it, she muttered something about 
< example,^ and ^ corrupting.'* ^Sdeath, Morton, is 
your old uncle, who loves all living things, down 
to poor Ponto the dog, the sort of man whose ex- 
ample corrupts youth? As for thy mother, she 
grows more solitary every day ; and I don^t know 
how it is, but I am not so fond of strange faces 
as I, used to be. 'Tis a new thing for me to be 
avoided and alone. Why, I remember even little 
Sid, who had as much venom as most men, once 
said it was impossible to— rFie now — see if I was 
not going to preach a sermon from a text in fa- 
vour of myself. But come, Morton, come, I long 
for your face again ; it is not so soft as Aubrey **&, 
nor so regular as Oerald^s, but it is twice as kind 
as dther. Come, before it is too late ; I feel my- 
self going ; and, to tell thee a secret, the doctors 
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tdl me I may not last many months longer. Come, 
and laugh once more at the old knighf s stoiies. 
Come, and shew him that there is still some obb 
not too good to love himt Come, and I will tell 
thee a famous thing of old Rowly, which I am 
too ill and too sad to teH thee now. 

" Wm. Deveeixtx.'' 

Need I say, that upon receiyiiig this letter, I 
resolved, without any delay, to set out for Deve- 
reux Court ? I summoned Desmands to me; he 
answered not my call ; he was from faome-^-an un- 
frequent occurrence with the necesdtarian valet. 
I waited his return, which was not for sojoae hours, 
in order to give him sundry orders for my depar*- 
ture. The exquisite Desmarais hemmed thrice — 
" Will Monsieur be so very kind as to excuse my 
accompanying him ?^ said he, with his usual air 
and tone of obsequious respect. 

" And why ?^ The valet explained. A rel»- 
•lion of his was in England only for a few days — 
the philosopher was most anxious to enjoy his 
society — a pleasure which fate might not again 
allow him. 
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Though I had grown accustomed to the mao^sr 
services, and did not like to lose him even for a 
time, yet I could hot refuse his request ; and I 
therefore ordered my groom of the chambers to 
supply his place. This change, however, deter- 
mined me on a plan which I had before meditated, 
viz. the conveying of my own person to Devereux 
Court on horseback, and sending my servant with 
my luggage in my post-chaise. The equestrian 
mode of travelling is, indeed, to this day, the one 
most pleasing to me ; and the reader will find me 
pursuing it many years afterwards, and to the 
same spot. 

I might as well observe here, that I had never 
entrusted Desmarais, no, nor one of my own ser- 
vants, with the secret of my marriage with, or my 
visits to Isora. I am a very fastidious person on 
those matters, and of all confidants, even in the 
most trifling affairs, I do most eschew those base, 
lie-coining, grasping, selfish, alley-souledanimals, 
by whom we have the miserable honour to be serv- 
ed. Even Desmarais, whose air was that of a 
nobleman, and whose intellect was that of a scho- 
lar, was ruined in my eyes by his profession. 
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There is altogether something so debasing, so de- 
moralizing in that same profession, that if I want- 
ed any thing to convince me of the necessity there 
is £[» a reform in the various constitutions of so- 
ciety, it would be the relation between master and 
servant. 

In order, then, to avoid having my horse brought 
me to Isora^ house by any of these menial spies, 
I took the steed which I had selected for my jour- 
ney, and rode to Isora^s, with the intention of 
spending the evening thare, and commencing my 
excursibn from thence with the mcnming light. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Lofe—PartiBf-^ Dmtli Bed* After aU, Hitfban Natun ii a beau- 
tiful Fabric ; and even its Impeifectiona are not odioiu to him 
who has studied the Science of its Architecture, and formed a 
ie?etent Estimate of its Creator. 

It is a noticeaUe thing how much fear increases 
loye. I mean-— for the aphorism requires expla- 
nation-— Jiow much we love^ in proportion to our 
fear of losing (or eyen to our fear of injury done 
to) the beloved object. ^Tis an instance of the re- 
action of the feelings — ^the love produces the fear, 
and the fear reproduces the love. This is one 
reason, among many, why women love so much 
more taiderly and anxiously than we do ; and it 
is also one reason among many, why frequent ab- 
c 2 
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sences are, in all stages of love, the most keen ex- 
citers of the passion. I never breathed, away from 
Isora, without trembling for her safety. I trem- 
bled lest this Barnard, if so I should still con- 
tinue to call her persecutor, should again discover 
and again molest her. Whenever, (and that was 
almost daily) I rode to the quiet and remote dwel- 
ling I had procured her, my heart beat so 
vehemently, and my agitation was so intense, that 
on arriving at the gate I have frequently been un- 
able, for several minutes, to demand admittance. 
There was, therefore, in the mysterious danger 
which ever seemed to hang oi^er Isora, a perpetual 
irritation to a love otherwise but little inclined to 
slumber ; and this constant excitement took away 
from the torpor into which domestic affection ge- 
nerally languishes, and increased my passion even 
while it diminished my happiness. 

On my arrival now at Isora^s, I foimd her al- 
ready stationed at the window, watching for my 
coming. How her dark eyes lit into lustre when 
they saw me ! How the rich blood mantled up 
under the soft cheek .which feeling had refined of 
late into a paler hue, than it was wont, when I 
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first gazed upon it, to wear ! Then how fled her 
light step to meet me ! How trembled her low 
voice to welcome me ! How spake, from every 
gesture of her graceful and modelled form, the 
anxious, joyful, all-animating gladness of her 
heart ! It is a melancholy pleasure to the dry, 
harsh, after-thoughts of later life, to think one has 
been thus loved ; and one marvels, when one con- 
siders what one is now, how it could have ever 
been ! That love of ours was never made for after 
years ! It could never have flowed into the com- 
mon, and cold channel of ordinary affairs ! It could 
never have been mingled with the petty cares and 
the low objects with which the loves of all who 
live long together in this sordid and most earthly 
earth, are sooner or later blended ! We could not 
have spared to others an atom of the great wealth 
of our affection. We were misers of every coin 
in that exhaustless treasury. It would have 
pierced me to the soul to have seen Isora smile 
upon another. I know not even, had we had chil- 
dren, if I should not have been jealous of my 
child ! Was this selfish love ? yes, it was intensely, 
wholly selfish ; but it was a love made so only by 
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its exceed ; nothing selfish aa a smaller scale pol- 
luted it. There was not on earth that which the 
one would not have forfeited at the lightest desire 
of the other. So utterly were happiness and Isora 
entwined together, that I could form no momen* 
tary idea of the former, with which the latter was 
not connected. Was this love made for the many 
and miry roads through which man must travel ? 
Was it made for age, or worse than age, for that 
middle, cool, ambitious, scheming period of life, 
in which all the luxuriance and verdure of things 
are pared into tame shapes that mimic life, but a 
life that is estranged from nature, in which art is 
the only beauty, and regularity the only grace ? 
No, in my heart of hearts, I feel that our love 
was not meant for the stages of life through which 
I have already passed ; it would have made us 
miserable to see it fritter itself away, and to re- 
member what it once was. Better as it is ! better 
to mourn over the green bough than to look upon 
the sapless stem. You who now glance over these 
pages, are you a mother ? if so, answer me one 
question— Would you not rather that the child 
whom you have cherished with your soul^s care, 
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whom you have nurtured at your bosom, whose 
young joys your eyes have sparkled to behold, 
whose lightest gri^ you have wept to witness, as 
you would have wept not for your own; over 
whose pure and unvexed sleep you have watched 
and prayed, and as it lay before you thus still and 
unocmscious of your vigil, have shaped out, oh, 
fiudi bright hopes for its future lot ; would you 
not rather that, while thus young and innocent, 
not a care tasted, not a crime incurred, it went 
down at once into the dark grave F Would you 
not rather suffer this grief, bitter though it be, 
than watch the predestined victim grow and ripen, 
and wind itself more and more around your heart, 
and when it is of full and mature age, and you 
yourself are stricken by years, and can form no 
new ties to replace the old that are severed, when 
woes have already bowed the darling of your hope, 
whom woe never was to touch, when sins have 
already darkened the bright, seraph, unclouded 
heart which sin never was to dim, behold it sink 
day by day altered, diseased, decayed, into the 
tomb which its childhood had in vain escaped? 
Answer me : would not the earli^ fate be for 
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g^itler than the last ? And if you have known 
and wept over that early tomb— if you have seen 
the infant flower fade away from the green soil 
of your affections — ^if you have missed the bound- 
ing step, and the laughing eye, and the winning 
mirth which made this sterile world a perpetual 
holiday — Mother of the Lost, if .you have known, 
and you still pine for these, answer me yet again— Is 
it not a comfort, even while you mourn, to think 
of all that that breast, now so silent, has escaped? 
The cream, the sparkle, the elixir of life, it had 
already quaffed ; is it not sweet to think it shunned 
the wormwood and the dregs ? Answer me> even 
though the answer be in tears ! Mourner, yoiu* 
child was to you what my early and only love was 
to me ; and could you pierce down, down through 
a thousand fathom of ebbing thought, to the far 
depths of my heart, you would there behold a sor- 
row and a conaolatum, that have something in 
imison with your own. 

When the light of the- next morning broke into 
our room, Isora was still sleeping. Have you 
ever observed, that the young, seen asleep and 
by the morning light, seem much younger even 
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than they are? partly because the air and the 
light sleep of dawn, bring a fresher bloom to the 
cheek, and partly, because the careless negligence 
and the graceful postures exclusively appro- 
priated to youth, are forbidden by custom and 
formality through the day, and developing them- 
selves unconsciously in sleep, they strike the eye like 
the ease and freedom of childhood itself. The last 
of the above reasons is not clear,— I do not seek to 
clothe it in better words, for it is not fully bodied 
forth to myself. But as I looked upon Isora^s tran- 
quil and most youthful beauty, over which there 
circled and breathed an ineffable innocence— «ven 
as the finer and subtler air, which was imagined 
by those dreamy bards who kindled the soft crea- 
tions of naiad and of nymph, to float around a god- 
dess — I could not believe that aught evil awaited 
one for whom infancy itself seemed to linger,— 
linger as if no elder shape and less delicate hue were 
meet to be the garment of so much guilelessness and 
tendemessof heart. I felt, indeed, while I bent over 
her, and her regular and quiet breath came upon my 
cheek, that feeling which is exactly the reverse to 
a presentiment of ill. I felt as if, secure in her 
c 3 
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own purity, she had nothing to dread^ so that 
even the pang of parting was lost in the confidence 
which stole oyer me as I then gazed. 

I rose gently, went to the next room and dressed 
myself — I heard my horse neighing beneath, as 
the servant walked him lazily to and fro. I re- 
entered the bed-chamber, in order to take leave of 
Isora; she was already up. ^^WhatT said I, 
^< it is but three minuses, since I left you asleep, 
and I stole away as gently as time does when with 
you.'^ 

<^ Ah !^ said Isora, smiling and blushing too, 
^^ but for my part, I think there is an instinct to 
know, even if all the senses were shut up, whe- 
ther the one we love is with us or not. The 
moment you left me, I felt it at once, even in sleep, 
and I woke. But you will not, no, you will not 
leave me yet !'* 

I think I see Isora now, as she stood by the 
windowwhich shehad opened, with awoman'^sminute 
anxiety, to survey even the aspect of the clouds, 
and beseech caution against the treachery of the 
skies. I think I see her now, as she stood 
tibe moment after I had torn myself from her 
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embrace, and had looked back, as I reached the 
door, for one parting glance— her eyes all ten« 
demess, her lips parted, and quivering with the 
attempt to smile — ^thel(»ig, glossy ringlets (through 
whose raven hue, the purpurettm lumen broke 
like an imprisoned sunbeam,) straying in dishe- 
velled beauty over her transparent neck ; the 
throat bent in mute despondency ; the head 
drooping ; the anns halif extended, and dropping 
gradually as my steps departed; the sunken, 
absorbed expression of face, form, and gesture, 
so steeped in the very bitterness of defection — all 
are before me now, sorrowful, and lovely in sor- 
row, as they were beheld years ago, by the grey, 
cold, comfortless light of mcMiung. 

** God bless you — ^my own, own love,'' I said ; 
and as my look lingered, I added, with- a full but 
an assured heart ; " and he will !^' I tarried 
no more — I flung myself on my horse, and rode on 
as if I were speeding to, and not from my bride. 

The noon was far advanced, as the day after I 
left Isora, I found myself entering the park in 
which Devereux Court is situated. I did not 
enter by one of the lodges, but through a private 
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gate. My hone was thoroughly jaded ; fear the 
distance I had come was great, and I had ridden 
rapidly ; and as I entered the park, I dismounted^ 
and throwing the rein over my arm, proceeded 
slowly on foot. I was passing through a thick, 
long plantaticm, which belted the park, and in 
which several walks and rides had been cut, when 
a man crossed the same road which I took, at 
a little distance before me. He was looking 
on the ground, and appeared wrapt in such 
earnest meditation, that he neither saw nor heard 
me. But I had seen enough of him in that brief 
space of time, to feel convinced that it was Mon- 
treuil whom I beheld. What brought him hither, 
him, whom I believed in London, immersed 
with Gerald in political schemes, and for whom 
these woods were not only interdicted groimd, 
but mu3t also have been but a tame field of in- 
terest, after his audiences with ministers and 
nobles ? I did not, however, pause to consider, on 
his apparition; I rather quickened my pace to- 
wards the house, in the expectation of there 
ascertaining the cause of his visit. 

The great gates of the outer court were, open 
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as usual : I rode unheedingly through them, and 
was soon at the door of the hall. The porter, who 
unfolded to my siunmons the ponderous door, 
uttered, when he saw me, an exclamation that 
teemed to my ear to have in it more of sorrow 
than welcome. 

'^ How is your master ?^' I asked. 

The man shook his head, but did opt hasten to 
answer : and impressed with a vague alarm, I hur- 
ried on without repeating the question. On the 
staircase I met old Nicholls, my nucleus valet : I 
stopped and questioned him. My uncle had been 
seized on the preceding day with the gout in his 
stomach, medical aid had been procured, but it 
was feared ineffectually, and the physicians had 
declared, about an hour before I arrived, that he 
could not, in human probability, outlive the night. 
Stifling the rising at my heart, I waited to hear 
no more — I flew up the stairs — I was at the door 
of my nucleus chamber — I stopped there, and 
listened ; all was still — I opened the door gently — I 
stole in, and creeping to the bed-side, knelt down 
and covered my face with my hands ; for I required 
a pause for self-possession, before I had courage to 
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look up. When I raised my eyes^ I saw my 
mother on the opposite side ; she sat on a chair 
with a draught of medicine in one hand, and a watch 
in the other. She caught my eye, but did not 
speak ; she gave me a sign of recognition, and 
looked down again upon the watch. My uncle^s 
back was turned to me, and he lay so still, that for 
some moments I thought he was asleep ; at last, 
however, he moved restlessly. 

^< It is past noon !'^ said he to my mother, ^^ is 
it not ?"" 

^^ It is three minutes and six seconds after four,^^ 
replied my mother, looking closer at the watch. 

My uncle sighed. " They have sent an express 
for the dear boy, Madam ?" said he. 

** Exactly at half-past nine last evening,^ an- 
swered my mother, glancing at me. 

** He could scarce be here by this time,'' said 
my uncle, and he moved again in the bed. ^^ Pish 
—how the pillow frets one." 

" Is it too high ?" said my mother. 

" No,'' said my uncle, faintly, " no— no — the 
discomfort is not in the pillow, after all — 'tis a fine 
day — ^is it not ?" 
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^* Very !^ said my mother ; " I wish you could 
go out.*' 

My uncle did not answer : there was a pause. 
<< Od^sfish, Madam, are those carriage wheels ?^ 

<* No, Sir William— but— '' 

^^ There are sounds in my ear— >my senses grow 
dim,^ said my uncle, unheeding her,— «*< would 
that I might live another day— I should not like 
to die without seeing him. ^Sdeath, Madam, I do 
hear something behind ! — Sobs, as I live !— Who 
sobs for the old knight ?'^ and my uncle turned 
round, and saw me. 

" My dear — dear uncle !^ I said, and could say 
no more. 

** Ah, Morton '" cried the kind old man, putting 
his hand affectionately upon mine. — " Beshrew me, 
but I think I have conquered the grim enemy now 
that you are come. But what's this, my boy ?^- 
tears— tears, — ^why little Sid — no, nor Rochester 
either, would ever have believed this if I had sworn 
it ! Cheer up— cheer up.'' 

But seeing that I wept and sobbed the more, 
my uncle, after a p^use, continued in the somewhat 
figurative strain which the reader has observed he 
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sometimes adopted, and which perhaps his drama- 
tic studies had taught him. 

^^ Nay, Morton, what do you grieve for ?— that 
Age should throw ofip its fardel of aches and pains, 
and no longer groan along its weary road, meeting 
cold looks and unwilling welcomes, as both host 
and comrade grow weary of the same face, and the 
spendthrift heart has no longer quip or smile where- 
with to pay the reckoning ? No — no — ^let the poor 
pedlar shuffle ofiPhis dull pack, and fall asleep. But 
I am glad you are come : I would sooner have one 
of your kind looks at your uncle's stale saws or 
jests, than all the long faces about me, saving only 
the presence of your mother ;'' and with his charac- 
teristic gallantry, my uncle turned courteously to 
her. 

" Dear Sir William r said she, " it is time you 
should take your draught ; and then would it not 
be better that you should see the chaplain — ^he 
waits without.**' 

" Od'sfish,'' said my uncle, turning again tome, 
" 'tis the way with them all — ^when the body is 
past hope, comes the physician, and when the soul 
is past mending, comes the priest. No, Madam, 
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no, 'tis too late for either. — ^Thank ye, Morton, 
thank ye,'' (as I started up— took the draught firom 
my mother's hand, and besought him to drink it) 
^^ 'tis of no use ; but if it pleases thee, I must,"— 
and he drank the medicine. 

My mother rose, and walked towards the door— 
it was ajar, and, as my eye followed her figure, I 
perceivjed, through the opening, the black garb of 
the chaplain. 

" Not yet," said she, quietly ; " wait." And 
then gliding away, she seated herself by the win- 
dow in silence, and told her beads. 

My uncle continued : — " They have been at me, 
Morton, as if I had been a pagan ; and I believe, 
in their hearts^ they are not a little scandalised that 
I don't try to win the next world, by trembling 
like an ague. Faith, now, I never could believe 
that Heaven was so partial to cowards ; nor can 
I think, Morton, that Salvation is like a soldier's 
muster-roll, and that we may play the devil be- 
tween hours, so that, at the last moment, we whip 
in, and answer to our names. Od'sfish, Morton, 
I could tell thee a tale of that; but 'tis a long one, 
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and we have not time now. Well, well, for my 
part, I believe reverently and gratefully of God, 
and do not think He will be very wrath with our 
past enjoyment of life, if we have taken care that 
others should enjoy it too ; nor do I think, with 
thy good mother, and Aubrey dear child, that an 
idle word has the same weight in the Almighty's 
scales as a wicked deed.^^ 

" Blessed, blessed are they,'' I cried, through 
my tears, ** on whose souls there is as little stain 
as there is on yours !'' 

^^ Faith, Morton, that's kindly said ; and thou 
knowest not how strangely it sounds, after their 
exhortations to repentance. I know I have had my 
faults, and walked on to our common goal in a 
very irregular line ; but I never wronged the 
living nor slandered the dead, nor ever shut my 
heart to the poor — ^'twere a burning sin if I had ; 
and I have loved all men and all things, and I 
never bore ill-will to a creature. Poor Ponto, 
Morton, thou wilt take care of poor Ponto, when 
Vm dead— nay, nay, don't take on so. Go, my 
child, go— compose thyself while I see the priest. 
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for ^twill please thy poor mother ; and though she 
thinks harshly of me now, I should not like her to 
do so to-morrow. Oo, my dear boy, go.*" 

I went from the room, and waited by the 
door, till the office of the priest was over. My mo« 
ther then came out, and said Sir William had com- 
posed himself to sleep. Wliile she was yet speak- 
ing, Gerald surprised me by his appearance. I 
learned that he had been in the house for the last 
three days, and when I heard this, I involuntarily 
accounted for the appearance of Montreuil. I sa^- 
luted him distantly, and he returned my greeting 
with the like pride. He seemed, however, though 
in a less degree, to share in my emotions ; and my 
heart softened to liim for it. Nevertheless we stood 
apart, and met not as brothers should have met by 
the death-bed of a mutual benefactor. 

" Will you wait without ?'^ said my mother. 

" No^'' answered I, " I will watch over him.*" So 
I stole in, with a light step, and seated myself by my 
nucleus bed-side. He was asleep, and his sleep was 
as hushed and quiet as an infantas. I looked upon 
his face, and saw a change had come over it, and 
was increasing sensibly; but there was neither 
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harshness nor darkness in the change, awful as it 
was. The soul, so long nurtured on benevolence, 
could not, in parting, leave a rude stamp on the 
kindly clay which had seconded its impulses so 
welL 

The evening had just set in, when my imde 
woke ; he turned very gently, and smiled when he 
saw me. 

" It is late ?'^ said he, and I observed, with a 
wrung heart, that his voice was fainter. 

" No, Sir, not very," said I. 

^^ Late enough, my child : the warm sun has 
gone down ; and His a good time to close one^seyes, 
when all without looks grey and chill : methinks 
it is easier to wish thee farewell, Morton, when I 
see thy face indistinctly. I am glad I shall not die 
in the day time. Give me thy hand, my child, and 
tell me th«kt thou art not angry with thine old imcle 
for thwarting thee in that love business. I have 
heard tales of the girl, too, which make me glad, 
for thy sake, that it is all off, though I might not 
tell thee of them before. "^Tis very dark, Morton. I 
have had a pleasant sleep. — Od'sfish, I do not think 
a bad man would have slept so well.— -The fire 
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bums dim, Morton — ^it is very cold. Cover me up 
—double the counterpane over the legs, Morton. 
I remember once walking in the Mall— -little Sid 
said * Devereux.' — It is colder and colder, Morton 
— raise the blankets more over the back. — * Deve- 
reux,^ said little Sid — faith, Morton, His ice now 
—where art thou ?— is the fire out, that I caiCt 
see thee? Remember thine old tmcle, Morton— 
and — and^^onH forget poor — Ponto !— Bless thee, 
my child — bless you all !" 
And my uncle died ! 
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CHAPTER XIII, 

A great Change of Prospects. 

I SHUT myself up in the apartments prepared for 
me, (they were not those I had formerly occupied,) 
and refused all participation in my solitude, till, 
after an interval of some days, my mother came to 
summon me to the opening of the will. She was 
more moved than I had expected. ^^ It is a pity,^^ 
said she, as we descended the stairs, ^' that Au- 
brey is not here, and that we should be so unac- 
quainted with the exact place where he is likely to 
be, that I fear thb letter I sent him may be long 
delayed, or, indeed, altogether miscarry.^ 
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<< Is not the Abb6, here?'' said I, listlessly* 
" No r answered my mother, ** to be sure not.*" 
<^ He has been here/' said I, greatly surprised. 
<< I certainly saw him on the day of my arrival.". 

^^ ImpossiUe !" said my mother, in evident as- 
tonishment ; and seeing that, at all events, she was 
unacquainted with the circumstance, I said no 
more. 

The will was to be read in the little room, where 
my uncle had been accustomed to sit. I felt it as a 
sacrilege to his mem(»ry to choose that spot for such 
an office, but I said nodiing. Gerald and my mother, 
the lawyer, (a neighbouring attorney, named Os- 
wald^) and myself, were the only persons present ;— 
Mr. Oswald hemmed thrice, and broke the seal. 
After a preliminary, strongly characteristic of the 
testator, he came to the disposition of the estates. 
I had never once, since my poor uncle's death, 
thought upon the diances of his will — indeed, 
knowing myself so entirely his favourite, I 
cotdd not, if I had thought upon them, have en- 
tertained a doubt as to their result. What th^ 
was my astonishment, when couched in terms of 
the strongest affection, the whole bulk of the pro- 
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perty was bequeathed to Gerald ; — ^to Aubrey the 
nun of forty, to myself that of twenty thousand^ 
(a capital considerably less than the yearly income 
of my uncle^s princely estates,) was allotted. Then 
followed a list of minor bequests, — ^to my mother 
an' annuity of three thousand a year, with the pri- 
vilege of apartments in the house during her life; 
to each of the servants legacies sufficient to render 
them independent ; to a few friends, and distant 
connections of the family, tokens of the testator'^s 
remembrance, — even the horses to his carriage, and 
the dogs that fed from his menials^ table, were not 
forgotten, but were to be set apart from work, 
and maintained in indolence during their remaining 
span of life. The will was concluded — I could not 
believe my senses : not a word was said a^s a reason 
for giving Gerald the priority. 

I rose calmly enough. " SufiPer me. Sir,'' said I 
to the lawyer, "to satisfy iny own eyes."*' Mr. 
Oswald bowed, and placed the will in my hands. 
I glanced at Gerald as I took it : his countenance 
betrayed, or feigned, an astonishment equal to my 
own. With a jealous, searching, scrutinizing eye, 
I examined the words of .the bequest ; I examined . 
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especially (for I suspected that the names must have 
been exchanged) the place in which my name and 
Gerald^s occurred. In vain : all was smooth and 
fair to the eye, not a vestige of possible erasure 
or alteration was visible. I looked next at the 
wording of the will : it was evidently my uncle^s^ — 
no one could have feigned or imitated the peculiar 
turn of his expressions ; and above all, many parts 
of the will, (the affectionate and personal parts) 
were in his own hand-writing. 

** The date," said I, " is, I perceive^ of very 
recent period; the will is witnessed by iwo wit- 
nesses besides yoursdf. Who, and where are 
they?'' 

^^ Robert Lister, the first signature, my clerk, 
he is since dead, Sir.'' 

^'Dead!" said I; "and the other witness, 
George Davis ?" 

" Is one of Sir William's tenants, and is below. 
Sir, in waiting." 

" Let him come up," and a midijle-sized, stout 
man, with a blunt^ bold, opeii 'cduntenance^ was 
admitted. 

VOL. II. 9 
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<* Did you witness this will ?'" said I. 

^*Idid, Sirr 
. ^< And this is your hand-writing ?^ pointing to 
the scarcely legible scrawL 
. ^^ Yees^ Sir,*^ said the man, scratching his head. 
'^ I think it be, they are my ^^, and 6, and 2>, 
9ure enough.^ 

<<And do you know the purport of the will 
you signed ?^ 

*^Sir?^ 

'^ I mean, do you know to whom Sir William- 
stop, Mr. Oswald— 6u£Per the man to answer me^- 
to whom Sir William left his property ?^ 

** Noa, to be sure. Sir ; the will was a woundy 
]ong one, and Maister Oswald there told me 
it was no use to read it over to me, but merely 
to sign, as a witness to Sir William'^s hand-writing.^ 

" Enough : you may retire ;'' and George Davis 
vanished. 

<< Mr. Oswald," said I, approaching the attor- 
ney, " I may wrong you, and, if so, I am sorry for 
it, but I suspect there has be<^ fpul practice in 
this deed. -I have reason to be convinced that Sir 
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William Devereux could never have made this 
devise. I give you warning, Sir, that I shall bring 
the business immediately before a court of law, 
and that if guilty of what — ay, tremble. Sir — I 
suspect, you will answer for this deed at the foot 
of the gallows." 

I turned to Gerald, who rose while I was yet 
speaking. Before I could address him, he ex* 
claimed, with evident and extreme agitation, 

" You cannot, Morton — ^you cannot — ^you dare 
not insinuate that I, your brother, have been base 
enough to forge, or to instigate the forgery of, this 
will?'' 

Gerald's agitation made me still less doubtful 
of his guilt. 

*^ The case. Sir,'' I answered coldly, " stands 
thus : my uncle could not have made this will — ^it 
. is a devise that will seem incredible to all who 
knew aught of our domestic circumstances. Fraud 
has been practised, how I know not ! by whom I 
do know !" 

*^ Morton, Morton— -this is insufferable — I can- 
not^bear such charges, even from a btothor." 
D 2 
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^^ Charges ! — your conscience speaks. Sir— not 
I ; no one benefits by this fraud but you : pardon 
me if I draw an inference from a fact.*" 

So saying, I turned on my heel, and abruptly 
left the apartment. I ascended the stairs which 
led to my own : there I found my servant prepar- 
ing the paraphernalia in which that very evening 
I was to attend my uncle^s funeral. I gave him, 
with a calm and collected voice, the necessary in- 
structions for following me to town immediately 
after that event, and then I passed on to the 
room where the deceased lay in state. The room 
was hung with black — the gorgeous pall, wrought 
with the proud heraldry of our line, lay over the 
coffin, and by the lights which made, in that old 
chamber, a more brilliant, yet more ghastly day, 
sat the hired watchers of the dead. 

I bade them leave me, and kneeling down be- 
^de the cofiin, I poured out the last expressions 
of my grief. I rose, and was retiring once more 
to my room, when I encountered Gerald. 

** Morton,^ said he, " I own to you, I myself 
am astounded by my uncle's will. I do not com« 
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to make you oflTers— you would not accept them — ^I 
do not come to vindicate myself, — ^it is beneath me : 
and we have never been as brothers, and we know 
not their language— but I do come to demand 
you to retract the dark and causeless suspicion9 
you have vented against me, and also to assure 
you that if you have doubts of the authenticity of 
the will, so far from throwing obstacles in your 
way, I myself will join in the inquiries you insti- 
tute, and the expences of the law/^ 

I felt some di£Sculty in curbing my indignation 
while Gerald thus spoke. I saw before me the 
persecutor of Isora-*the fraudulent robber of my 
rights, and I heard this enemy speak to me of 
aiding in the inquiries which were to convict him- 
self of the basest, if not the blackest of human 
crimes ; there was something too in the reserved 
and yet insolent tone of his voice, which reminding 
me as it did of our long aversion to each other, 
made my very blood creep with abhorrence. I 
turned away, that I might not break my oath to 
Isora, for I felt strongly tempted to do so; and 
said in as calm an accent as I could command. 
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** The ease will, I trust, require no king^s evi- 
dence ; and, at least, I will not be beholden to 
' the man whom my reason condemns, for any assist- 
ance in bringing upon himself the ultimate con- 
demnation of the law."*^ 

Gerald looked at me sternly : <^ Were you not 
my brother," said he, in a low tone, " I would, 
for a charge so dishonouring my fair name, strike 
you dead at my feet." 

<* It is a wonderful exertion of fraternal love," I 
rejoined, with a scornful laugh, but an eye flashing 
with passions a thousand times more fierce than 
scorn, <^ that prevents your adding that last 
favour to those you have already bestowed on me." 

Gerald placed, with a muttered curse, his hand 
upon his sword ; my own rapier was instantly half 
drawn, when, to save us from the great guilt of 
mortal contest against each other, steps were heard, 
and a number of the domestics charged with me* 
liEmcholy duties at the approaching rite, were seen 
lowly sweeping in black robes along the opposite 
gallery. Perhaps that interruption restored both 
of us to our senses, for we said, almost in the same 
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breath, and nearly in the same phrase, ^^ This way 
of terminating strife is not for us ;*^ and as Oerald 
spoke, he turned slowly away, descended the stair- 
case, and disappeared. 

The funeral took place at night : a numerous 
procession of the tenants and peasantry attended. 
My poor uncle ! there was not a dry eye for thee, 
but those of thine own kindred. Tall, stately, 
erect in the power and majesty of his unrivalled 
form, stood Gerald, alreluly assuming the dignity 
and lordship, which, to speak frankly, so well 
became him ; my mother'^s face was turned from 
me, but her attitude proclaimed h^ utteriy ab^ 
sotbed in prayer; As for myself, my heart seamed 
hardened : I could not enfeoff to the ga2e of a hun- 
dred strangers, the emotions which I would have 
hidden from those whom I loved the most ; wrap- 
ped in my doak, with arms folded on my breast, 
and eyes bent to the ground, I leaned against one 
of the pillars of the chapel, apart, and apparently 
unmoved. 

But when they were about to lower the body 
into the vault, a momentary weakness came over 
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me. I made an involuntary step 'forward, a sinj^e 
but deep groan of anguish broke from me, and then 
covering my face with my mantle, I resumed my 
former attitude, and all was still. The rite was 
over ; in many and broken groupes the spectators 
passed from the chapel : some to speculate on the 
future Lord, some to mourn over the late, and 
all to return the next morning to their wonted 
business, and let the glad sun teach them to forget 
the past, until for themselves the sun should be no 
more, and the forgetfulness eternal. •* 

The hour was so late that I relinquished my 
intention of leaving the house that night : I ordered 
my horse to be in readiness at daybreak, and be^ 
fore I retired to rest, I went to my mother^s 
"apartments : she received me with more feeling 
than she had ever testified before. 

" Believe me, Morton,'*' said she, and she kissed 
my forehead ; *^ believe me, I can fully enter into 
the feelings which you must naturally experience, 
on an event so contrary to your expectations. I 
cannot conceal from you how much I am surprised. 
Certainly Sir William never gave any of us cause to 
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suppose that he liked either of your brothers^^ 
Gerald less than Aubrey— so much as yourself; 
nor, poor man, was he in other things at all ad-^ 
dieted to conceal his opinions.^^ 

" It is true, my mother," said I ; "it is 
true. Have you not therefore some suspicions 
of the authenticity of the will ?*^ 

" Suspicions !" cried my mother. " No !— 
impossible!— suspicions of whom? You could 
not think Gerald so base, and who else had an 
interest in deception ?— Besides, the signature is 
undoubtedly Sir William^s hand-writing, and the 
will was regularly witnessed ; suspicions, Morton 
.—no, impossible J Reflect too, how eccentric, and 
humoursome your uncle always was : suspicions ! 
— ^no, impossible V^ 

<^Such things have been, my mother, nor 
are they uncommon: men will hazard their 
souls, ay, and what to some is more precious 
still, their lives too — for the vile clay we call 
mmiey. But enough of this now : th6 law — ^that 
great arbiter — that eater of the oyster, and divi- 
der of its shells^the law will decide between us, 
3 
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and if against me, as I suppose, and fear the 
decision will be— -wl^y I must b^ a suitor to 
Fortune, instead of her coimnander. Give me 
your blessing, my dearest mother ; I cannot stay 
longer in this house: to-morrow I leaye you.^ 

And my mother did bless me, and I fell upon 
her neck and dung to it. ^^ Ah !'" thought I, '^ this 
UasMBg is almost worth my uncle^s fortune.^^ 

I returned to my room— -there I saw on the 
table the case of the sword sent me by the 
French king. I had left it with my unde, 
on my departure to town, and it had been found 
among his effects, and reclaimed by me. I took 
out the sword, and drew it from the scabbard. 

^< Come,^^ said I, and I kindled with a melan- 
choly, yet a deep enthusiasm, as I looked alcxig 
the blade, ^* come, my bright friend, with thee 
through this labyrinth which we call the world, 
will I carve my way ! Fairest and speediest of 
earth^s levellers, thou makest the path from the 
low valley to the steep hill, and shapest the 
soldier^s axe into the monarches sceptre ! The 
laurd and the fasces, and the curule car, and the 
emperor^s purple — ^what are these but thy play- 
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things, alternatdy thy scorn and thy reward ? 
Founder of all Empires, propagator of all creeds, 
thou leddest the Oaul and the Goth, and the gods 
of Rome and Greece crumbled upon their altars ! 
Beneath thee, the fires of the Gheber waxed pale, 
and on thy point the badge of the camel-driver 
blazed like a sun over the startled east! Eternal 
arbiter, and unconquerable despot, while the pas- 
sions of mankind exist ! Most solemn of hypo- 
crites—circling blood with glory as with a halo, and 
consecrating homicide and massacre with a hollow 
name, which the parched throat of thy votary, in 
the battle, and the agony, shouteth out with its 
last breath ! Star of all human destinies ! I kneel 
before thee, and invoke from thy bright astrology 
an omen and a smile/^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



An Epiflode— The Son of the Greatest Man who (one only ex- 
cepted) ever rose to a Throne, hut hy no means of the Greatest 
.Idan (tare one) who ever existed. 



Before sunrise the next morning, I bad commen- 
ced my return to London. I had previously entrus- 
ted to the hctim tenena of the sage Desmarais, the 
royal gift, and (singular conjunction !) poor Ponto, 
my uncle's dog. Here let me pause, as I shall 
have no other opportunity to mention him, to record 
the fate of the canine bequest. He accompanied 
me some years afterwards to France, and he died 
there in extreme age. I shed tears, as I saw the 
last relic of my poor unde expire, and I was not 
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consoled even though he was buried hi the garden 
of the gallant Yillars, and immortalized by an 
epitaph from the pen of the courtly Chaulieu. 

Leaving my horse to select his own pace, I sur- 
rendered myself to reflection upon the strange, 
alteration that had taken place in my fortunes. 
There did not, in my own mind, rest a doubt but 
that some villainy had been practised with respect 
to the will. My nucleus constant and unvarying 
favour towards me; the unequivocal expressions be 
himself from time to time had dropped indicative 
of his future intentions on my behalf; the easy 
and natural manner in which he had seemed to 
consider, as a thing of course, my heritage and 
succession to his estates ; all, coupled with the 
frank and kindly character of my uncle, so 
little disposed to raise hopes which he meant 
to disappoint, might alone have been sufficient to 
ilrouse my suspicions at a devise so contrary to 
all past experience of the testator. But when to 
these were linked the bold temper, and the daring 
intellect of my brother, joined to his personal 
hatred to myself ; his close intimacy with Mon- 
treuil, whom I believed capable of the darkest 
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designs; the sudden and evidently concealed 
appearance of the latter on the day my uncle 
died; the agitation and paleness of the attorney; 
the enormous advantages accruing to Gerald, 
and to no one else, from the terms of the devise ; 
when these were all united into one focus of 
evidence, they appeared to me to leave no doubt 
of the forgery of the testament, and the crime 
of Gerald. Nor was there any thing in my 
brother'^s bearing and manner calculated to abate 
ray suspicions. His agitation was real ; his sur- 
prise might have been- feigned ; his offer of as- 
sistance in investigation, was an unmeaning 
bravado ; his conduct to myself testified his 
ccmtinued ill will towards me — ^an ill will which 
might possibly have instigated him in the frkud, 
scarcely less than the whispers of interest and 
cupidity. 

But while this was the natural and indelible 
impression on my mind, I could not disguise from 
myself the extreme difficulty I should experience 
in resisting my brother's claim. As far as my 
utter want of all legal knowledge would allow me 
to decide, I could perceive nothing in the will 
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itfldfwliich' would admit of a lawyer's suecessful 
cavil : my reasons for suspidoh, so condusiye to 
myself^ woiild seem nugatory to a judge. My 
uncle was known as a humourist ; and prove that 
a man differs from others in one thing, and the 
world will believe that he differs from them in 
a thousand.' His favour to me would be, in the 
popular eye, only an eccentricity, and the unlooked 
fen: disposition of his will, only a caprice. Pos.- 
sesdon, too, gave Gerald a proverbial vant^ 
ground, which my whole life might be wasted in 
contesting; and his coibmand of an immense 
wealth might, more than probably, exhaust my 
spirit by delay, and my fortune by expences. 
Precious prerogative of law to reverse the attri- 
bute of the Almighty ! to fill the rich with good 
things, but to send the poor empty away ! In 
comtptiasimd republicA pltirinue leges. Legisla- 
tion perplexed, is synonymous with crime un- 
punished. A reflection, by the way, I should 
never have made, if I had never had a lawsuit — 
sufferers are^ever reformers. 

Revolving, then, these anxious and unpleasing 
thoughts, interrupted, at times, by regrets of a 
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purer and less selfish nature for the friend I had 
lost, and wandering, at others, to the brighter 
anticipations of rejoining Isora, and drinking from 
her eyes my comfort for the past, and my hope for 
the future, I continued, and concluded my day^s 
travel. 

The next day, on resuming my journey, and on 
feeling the time approach that would bring me to 
Isora, something like joy became the most pre- 
valent feeling on my mind. So true it is, that 
misfortunes little affect us, so long as we have some 
ulterior object which, by arousing hope, steals us 
from affliction. Alas ! the pang of a moment be- 
comes intolerable, when we know of nothing 
beyond the moment which it soothes us to antici- 
pate. Happiness lives in the light of the future : 
—-attack the Present— she defies you! Darken 
the Future, and you destroy her. 

It was a beautiful morning : through the va- 
pours, which rolled slowly away beneath his 
beams, the sun broke gloriously forth ; and over 
wood and hill, and the low plains, which, co- 
vered with golden com, stretched immediately 
before me, his smile lay in stillness, but in joy. 
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And ever from out the brake and the scattered 
<X>pse, which at frequent intervals beset the road, 
the merry birds sent a fitful and glad music to 
mingle with the sweets and freshness of the 
air. 

I had accomplished the greater part of my 
journey, and had entered into a more wrxKied and 
garden-like description of country, when I per* 
ceived an old man, in a kind of low chaise, vainly 
endeavouring to hold in a little, but spirited'horse^ 
which had taken alarm at some object on the road, 
mid was running away with its driver. The age of 
the gentleman, and the lightness of the chaise, gave 
me some alarm for the safety of the driver ; so tying 
my own horse to a gate, lest the sound of his hoofs 
might only increase the ^peed and fear of the 
fugitive, I ran with a swift and noiseless step along 
the other side of. the hedge, and coming out into 
the road, just before the pony's head, I suc- 
ceeded in arresting him, at rather a critical spot 
and moment. The old gentleman very soon reco^ 
vered his alarm ; and returning me many thanks 
for my interference, requested me to accompany 
him to his house, which he said was two or three 
miles distant. 
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Though I had no desire to be ddayed in my 
journey, for the mere sake of seeing an old gen- 
tleman^s house, I thought my new acquaintance's 
safety required me, at least, to offer to act as his 
charioteer till we reached his house. To my secret 
vexation at that time, though I afterwards thought 
the petty inconvenience was amply repaid by a 
conference with a very singular and once noted dia^ 
racter, the offer was accepted. Surrendering my 
own steed to the care of a ragged boy, who pro^ 
mised to lead it with equal judgment and seal, 
I entered the little car, and keeping a firm hand 
and constant eye on the reins, brought the offend- 
ing quadruped into a very equable and sedate 
pace. 

" Poor Pob,'' said the old gentleman, apostro- 
phizing his horse ; ^^ poor Fob, like thy betters, 
thou knowest the weak hand from the strong; 
and when thou art not held in by power, thou 
wilt chafe against love ; so that thou renewest in 
my mind the remembrance of its favourite maxim, 
viz., < The only preventative to rebellion is 
restraint ! ' '^ 

<^ Your observation, Sir,^ said I, rather struck 
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by this address, ^^ makes very little in favour of 
the more generous feeUngs by which we ought to 
be actuated. It is a base mind which always 
requires the bit and bridle.^^ 

" It is, Sir,'^ answered the old gentleman ; " I 
allow it ; but though I have some love for human 
nature, I have no respect for it ; and while I pity 
its infirmities, I cannot^but confess them«^^ 

" Methinks, Sir,^' replied I, " that you have 
utta'ed in that short speech more sound philosophy 
than I have heard for months. There is wisdom 
in not thinking too loftily of human clay, and 
benevolence in not judging it too harshly, and 
something, too, of magnanimity in this modera^ 
tion; for we seldom contemn mankind till they 
have hurt us, and when they have hurt us, we 
seldom do any thing but detest them for the 
mjury. 

** You speak shrewdly, Sir, for one so young," 
returned the old man, looking hard at me ; ^< and 
I will be sworn you have suffered some cares ; for 
we never begin to think, till we are a little afraid 
to hope.** 

I sighed as I answered, << There are some men, 
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I fancy, to whom constitution supplies the ojfice of 
care: who, naturally melancholy, become easily 
addicted to reflection, and reflection is a soil which 
soon repays us for whatever trouble we bestow 
upon its culture/^ 

" True, Sir !" said my companion— and there 
was a pause. The old gentleman resumed. <^ We 
are not far from my home now, (or rather my tem- 
porary residence, for my proper and general home 
is at Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire) ; and, as the day 
is scarcely half spent, I trust you will not object to 
•partake of a hermit^s fare. Nay, nay, no excuse : 
I assure you that I am not a gossip in general, 
or a liberal dispenser of invitations ; and I think, 
if you refuse me now, you will hereafter regret it.^ 

My cmiosity was rather excited by this threat : 
and reflecting that my horse required a short rest, 
I subdued my impatience to return to town, and 
accepted the invitation. We came presently to a 
house of moderate size, and rather antique fashion. 
This, the old man informed me, was his present 
abode. A servant, almost as old as his master, 
came to the door, and giving his arm to my host, 
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led bim, for he was rather lame and otherwise in- 
firm, across a small hall into a long, low apartment. 
I followed. 

A miniature, over the chimney-piece, of Oliver 
Cromwell, forcibly arrested my attention. 

" It is the only portrait I ever saw," said I, " of 
the Protector, which impresses on me the certainty 
of a likeness ; that resolute, gloomy brow — ^that 
stubborn lip— that heavy, yet not stolid expres- 
sion—all seem to warrant resemblance to that sin- 
gular and fortunate man, to whom folly appears to 
have been as great an instrument of success as ' 
wisdoin, and who rose to the supreme power, per- 
haps, no less from a pitiable fanaticism than an ad- 
mirable genius. So true is it that great men often 
soar to their height, by qualities the least obvious 
to the spectator, and, (to stoop to a low compari- 
son,) resemble that animal* in which a common 
ligament supplies the place and possesses the pro- 
perty of wings." 

The old man smiled very slightly, as I made 
thid remark. ^^ If this be true,^^ said he, with an 
impressive tone, " though we may wonder less at 

* The fljring squirrel. 
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the talents of the Protector, we must be more in- 
dulgent to his character, nor condemn him for 
insincerity, when at heart he himself was de- 
ceived.'' 

« It is in that light,'' said I, " that I have 
always viewed his conduct. And though myself, 
by prejudice, a cavalier and a tory, I own that 
Cromwell (h3rpocrite as he is esteemed), appears to 
me as much to have exceeded his royal antagonist 
and victim, in the virtue of sincerity, as he did in 
the grandeur of his genius, and the profoimd con- 
sistency of his ambition." 

^^ Sir," said my host, with a warmth that ajirto- 
nished me, ^^ you seem to have known that man, so 
justly do you judge him. Yes," said he, after a 
pause, ^^ yes, perhaps no one ever so varnished to 
his own breast his designs — ^no one so covetous of 
glory, was ever so duped by conscience — ^no one 
ever rose to such a height, through so few acts that 
seemed to himself worthy of remorse." 

At this part of our conversation, the servant 
entering, announced dinner. We adjourned to 
another room, and partook of a homely yet not un- 
inviting repast. When men are pleased with each 
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oth^, conversation soon gets beyond the ordinary 
surfaces of talk ; and an exchange of deeper opi- 
nions is speedily effected by what old Barnes,* 
quaintly enough terms, ^^ The Gentleman Usher 
of all Knowledge— -Sermocination !^ 

It was a pretty, though small room, where we 
<i[ined ; and I observed that in this apartment, as in 
the other into which I had been first ushered, 
there were several books scattered about, in that 
c^onfusion and number, which shew that tbey have 
become to their owner^ both the choicest luxury 
i^ud the least dispensable necessary. So during 
dinner time, we talked principally upon books, 
and I observed that those which my host seemed 
to know the best, were of the elegant and poetical 
order of philosophers, who» more fascinating than 
deep, preach up the blessings of a solitude which 
is useless, and a content, which, deprived of pas- 
sJLon, excitement, and energy, would, if it could 
ever exist, only be a dignified name for vegeta- 
tion. 

^^ So," saidhe^ when, the dinner being removed, 
we were left alone with that substitute fc»r all 

* In the Oerania. 
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society— wine ! '* so you are going to town : in 
four hours more you will be in that great focus 
of noise, falsehood, hollow joy, and real sorrow. 
Do you know that I have become so wedded to 
the country, that I cannot but consider all those 
who leave it for the turbulent city,' in the same 
light, half wondering, half compassionating, as 
that in which the antients regarded the hardy 
adventurers who left the safe land and their happy 
homes, voluntarily to expose themselves in a frail 
vessel to the dangers of an uncertain sea. Here, 
when I look out on the green fields, and the blue 
sky, the quiet herds, basking in the sunshine, or 
scattered over the unpolluted plains, I cAimot 
but exclaim with Pliny, ^ This is the true Moi;«rwo» !' 
this is the source from whence flow inspiration 
to the mind and tranquillity to the heart ! And in 
my love of nature— more confiding and constant 
than ever is the love we bear to women — I cry 
with the tender and sweet Tibullui^^ 

<' 'Ego composito securus acenro 
Despiciam dites — despiciamque famem.* *' 

<« These,'' said I, " are the sentiments we all. 
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(perhaps the most restless of us the most pas- 
sionately) at times experience. But there is in 
our hearts, some secret but irresistible principle, 
that impels us, as a rolling circle, cmward, on« 
ward, in the great orbit of our destiny ; nor do 
we jSnd a respite, until the wheels on which we 
move are broken — at the tomb.^ 

** Yet," said my host, ** the internal principle 
you speak of can be arrested before the grave : at 
least stilled and impeded. You will smile incre- 
dulously, perhaps, (for I see you do not know 
who I am,) when I tell you that I might once 
have been a monarch, and that obscurity seemed 
to me more enviable than empire ; I resigned the 
occasion : the tide of fortune rolled onward, and 
left me safe, but solitary and forsaken upon the 
dry land. If you wonder at my choice, you will 
wonder stiU more when I tell you that I have 
never repented it.*" 

Greatly surprised, and evai startled, I heard 
my host make this strange avowal. ^^ Forgive 
me," said I, " but you have powerfully excited 
my interest; dare I inquire from whose expe- 
rience I am now deriving a lesson ?" 

VOL. II. £ 
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" Not yet,'^ said my host, smiling, ** not tiU our 
conversation is over, and you have bid the old 
anchorite adieu, in all probability, for ever : you 
will then know that you have conversed with a 
man, perhaps more universally neglected and con- 
temned than any of his contemporaries. Yes,**^ 
he continued, " yes, I resigned power and I got 
not praise for my moderation, but contempt for 
my folly ; no human being would believe that I 
could have relinquished that treasure through a 
disregard for its possession, which others would 
only have relinquished through an incapacity 
to retain it; and that which, had they seen it 
recorded in an antient history, men would have 
regarded as the height of philosophy, they de- 
spised when acted under their eyes, as the ex- 
tremest abasement of imbecility. Yet I compare 
my lot with that of the great man whom I was 
expected to equal in ambition, and to whose gran- 
deur I might have succeeded ; and am convinced, 
that in this retreat I am more to be envied, than 
he in the plenitude of his power and the height 
of his renown ; yet is not happiness the aim of 
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wisdom ? and if my choice is happier than his, 
is it not wiser ?" 

"Alas,'' thought I, "the wisest men seldom 
have the loftiest genius, and perhaps happiness is 
granted rather to mediocrity of mind than to that 
of circumstances ;^ but I did not give so unoour- 
teous a reply to my host an audible utterance ; on 
the contrary. " I do not doubt,'' said I, as I rose to 
depart, " the wisdom of a choice which has 
brought you self gratulation. And it has been 
said by a man both great and good, a man to 
whose mind was open the lore of the closet and 
the experience of courts — that in -wisdom or in 
folly, ^ the only difference between one man and 
another, is whether a man governs his passions or 
his passions him.' According to this rule, which 
indeed is a classic and a golden aphorism, Alex- 
ander on the throne of Persia, might have been 
an idiot to Diogenes in his tub. And now. Sir, 
in wishing you farewell, let me again crave your 
indulgence to my curiosity." 

" Not yet, not yet," answered my host ; and he 
led me once more into the other room. While 
they were preparing my horse we renewed our con- 
£ 2 
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versation. Tb the best of my recollection we talked 
about Plato; but I had now become. so impatient 
to rejoin Isora, that I did not accord to my worthy 
host the patient attention I had hitherto given 
him, When I took leave of him he blessed me, and 
placed a piece of paper in my hand; <^Do not 
open this,^ said he, <^ till you are at least two 
miles from hence, your cmiosity will then be sa- 
tisfied. If ever you travel this road again, or if 
ever you pass by Gheshunt, pause and see if the 
old philosopher is dead. Adieu !^ 

And so we parted. 

You may be sure that I had not passed the ap- 
pointed distance of two miles very far, when I 
opened the paper and read the following words :— -» 

<< Perhaps, young stranger, at some future period 
of a life, which I venture to foretel will be ad- 
venturous and eventful, it may afford you a matter 
for reflection, perhaps a resting-spot for a moral, 
to remember that you have se^i, in old age and 
obscurity, the son of Him who shook an empire, 
avenged a people, and obtained a throne, only to 
be the victim of his own passions and the dupe of 
his own reason. I repeat now, the question I be- 
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fore put to you— was the fate of the gfeat Pirotec 
tor, fairer than that of the despised and forgotten 
" Richard Cromweli ?^' 

<< So,^ thought I, <<it is indeed with the son of the 
greatest ruler England, or perhaps in modem times, 
Europe has ever produced, that I have held this 
conversation upon content. Yes, perhaps your fate 
is more to be envied than that of your illustrious 
father ; but who would envy it more ? Strange 
that while we pretend that happiness is the object 
of all desire, happiness is the last thing which we 
covet. Love, and wealth, and pleasure, and 
honour,— -these are the roads which we take, so 
long, that, accustomed to the mere travel, we for- 
get that it was first undertaken, not for the course, 
but the goal; and in the common infatuation 
which pervades all our race, we make the toil 
the meed, and in following the means forsake the 
end.'* 

I never saw my host again ; very shortly after- 
wards he died:* and Fate, which had marked with 

* Richard CromweU died in 1712.— Ed. 
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eo strong a separation the lives of the father and 
the 80D, tmitedin that death-— as its greatest, eo its 
only uniyersal, blessing — ^the philosopher and the 
recluse with the warrior and the chief ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



la wluoh.the Hero shews DedsioD an more points than one — More 
of Ison's Chaiacter U dereloped. 



To use the fine image in the Arcadiai it was 
<^ when the sun, like a noble hearty began to shew 
his greatest countenance in his bwest estate,^ that 
I arpYed at Isora^s door. I had written to her 
once, to announoe my unde^s death, and the day 
of my return ; but I had not mentioned in my 
letter piy reverse of fortunes: I reserved that 
communication till it could be softened by our 
meeting. I saw by the countenance of the servant 
who admitted me, that all was well; so I asked no 
question— I flew Up the stairs— I broke into Isora's 
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chamber, and in an instant she was in mj arms. 
Ah, Love, Love ! wherefore art thou so transitory 
a pilgrim on the earth — an evening doud which 
hovers on our horizon, drinking the hues of the 
sun, that grows ominously brighter as it verges to 
the shadow and the night, and which, the moment 
that sun is set, wanders on in darkness or descends 
in tears ! 

" And now, my bird of Paradise,** said I, as 
we sat alone in the apartment I had fitted up as 
the banqueting room, and on which, though smaU 
in its proportions, I had lavished all the love of 
luxury and of shew which made one of my most 
prevailing weaknesses, ^' and now, how has time 
passed with you since we parted ?** 

<« Need you ask, Morton ? Ah, have you ever 
noted a poor dog deserted by its master, or rather 
not deserted, for that, you know, is not my case 
yet,** added Isora, playfully, " but left at home 
while the master went abroad ? have you noted 
how restless the poor animal is — ^how it refuses all 
company and all comfi»1r-4iow it goes a hundred 
times a day into the room which its master is wont 
mostly to inhabit— «how itcre^ dnto the sofa or 
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the chair which, the same absent idler was accus- 
tomed to press— how it selects some article of his 
very clothing, and curls jealously around it, and 
hides and watches over it, as I have hid and 
watched over this glove, Morton? Have you 
ever noted that humble creature whose whole 
bapjHnessis the smile of one being, when the smile 
was away ? — then, Morton, you can tell hdw my 
time has passed during your absence.*" 

I answered Isora by endearments and by com- 
pliments. She turned away from the latter. 

** Never call me those fine names, -I implore 
you,'' she whispered ; " call me only by those 
pretty pet words by which I know you will never 
call any one else. Bee^and bird are my names, 
and mine only ; but beauty and angel are names 
you have given, or may give, to a hundred others ! 
Promise me, then, to address me only in our own 
language.'' 

" I promise, and lo, the seal to the promise. 
But tell me, Isora, do you not love these rare 
scents that make an Araby of this unmellowed 
clime ? Do you not love the profusion of light which 
reflects so dazzling a lustre on that soft cheek— and* 
E 3 
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tbo£ie eyes which the luitient romancer * must hare 
dreamt b{ when he wrote so prettily of " eyes that 
seemed a temple where love and beauty were mar- 
ried ?" Does not yon friiit take a more tempting hue, 
bedded as it is in those golden leaves ? Does not 
sleep seem to hover with a downier wing over 
those sofas On which the limbs of a princess have 
been laid ? In a word, is there not in luxury and 
in pomp a spell which no gentler. or wiser miiid 
would disdain ?^ 

" It may be so !^' said Isora, sighing ; " but 
the splendour which surroimds us, chills and al- 
most terrifies me. I think every proof of your 
wealth and rank, puts me farther from you ; then^ 
too, I have some remembrance of the green sod, 
and the silver rill, and the trees upon which the 
young winds sing and play — and I own that it is 
with the coimtry and not the town that all my 
ideas of luxury are wed.'' 

*' But the numerous attendants, the long row of 
liveried hirelings, through which you may pass, as 

* Sir Philip Sydney, who, if we may judge by the number of 
quotations from his works scattered in this book, seems to have been 
an especial &vourite with Count Devereuz. — Ed. 
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through a lane, the caparisoned steeds, the fitately 
equipage, the jewelled tiara, the costly robe which 
matrons imitate and enyy, the music, which lulls 
you to sleep, the lighted shew, the gorgeous stage ; 
*— all these, the attributes or gifts of wealth, all these 
that you have the right to hope .you will one day 
or other command, you will own are what you 
could very reluctantly forego ?^' 

*^ Do you think so, Morton ? Ah, I wish you 
were of my humble temper : the more we limit 
iind concaitre happiness, the more certain, I think, 
"we are of securing it— they who widen the circle, 
(Kicroach upon the boundaries of danger ; and they 
who freight their wealth upon a hundred vessels 
are more liable, Morton, are they not, to the peril 
of the winds and waves, than they who venture it 
only upon one ?^' 

*^ Admirably reasoned, my little sophist ; but 
if the one ship sink ?^' 

** Why, I would embark myself in it as well as 
my wealth, and should sink with it.'' 

" Well, well, Isora, your philosophy will, per- 
haps, soon be put to the test. I will talk to you 
to-morrow of business." 

" And why not to-night P'' 
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^* To-night, when I have just retiuned ! No, 
to-night I will only talk to you of love V^ 

As may be supposed, liora was readily recon- 
ciled to my change of circumstances, and indeed 
that sum which seemed poverty to me, appeared 
positive wealth to her. But perhaps few men are 
by nature and inclination, more luxurious and 
costly than myself ; always accustomed to a profuse 
expenditure at my uncleX I fell ins^sibly, and 
can amare on my dibut in London, into all the 
extravagancies of the age. Sir William, pleased, 
rather than discontented with my habits, especially 
as they were attended with some idaty pressed upon 
me ptoofs of his generosity, which since I knew 
his wealth, and considered myself his heir, I did 
not scruple to accept, and at the time of my return 
to London after hid death, I had not only spent to 
the full the princely allowance I had received from 
him, but was above half my whole fortune in debt. 
However, I had horses and equipages, jewels and 
plate, and I did not long wrestle with my pride, 
before I obtained the victory, and sent all my 
valuables to the hammer. They sold pretty well, 
all things considered, for I had a certain reputar- 
tion in the world for taste and munificence ; and 
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when I had received the product and paid my 
debts, I foimd that the whole balance in my favour, 
including, of course, my nucleus legacy, was 
J^16,000. 

It was no bad younger brother^s portion, per- 
haps, but I was in no humour to be made a 
younger brother without a struggle. So I went to 
the lawyers ; they looked at the will, considered 
the case, and took their fees. Then the honestest of 
them, with the coolest air in the world, told me to 
content myself with my legacy, for the cause 
was hopeless ; the will was bafficient to exclude 
ten elder sons. I need not add that I left this 
lawyer with a very contemptible opinion of his 
un4er8tanding. I went to anoth^, he told me the 
same thing, only in a difiPerent manner, and I 
thought him as great a fool as his fellow prac- 
titioner. At last I chanced upon a little brisk 
gentleman, with a quick eye and a sharp voice, who 
wore a wig that carried conviction in every curl ; 
had an independent, upright mien, and such a 
logical, emphatic way of expressing himself that 
I was quite charmed with him. This gentleman 
scarce heard me out, before he assured me that I 
had a famous case of it, that he liked making quidk 
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work, and proceeding with vigour, that he hated 
rogues, and delay which was the sign of a rogue, 
but not the necessary sign of law, that I was the 
most fortunate man imaginable in coming to him, 
and, in short, that I had nothing to do, but to 
commence proceedings, and leave all the rest 
to him. I was very soon talked into this proposal, 
and very soon embarked in the luxurious ocean 
of litigation. 

Having settled this business so satisfactorily^ J 
went to receive the condolence and sympathy of 
St. John. Notwithstanding the arduous occupa- 
tions both of pleasure and of power, in which he 
was constantly engaged, he had found time to call 
upon me very often, and to express by letter great 
disappointment that I had neither received nor 
returned his visits. Touched by the phenomenon 
of so much kindness in a statesman, I paid him in 
return the only compliment in my power, viz. I 
asked his advice with a view of talcing it. 

" Politics — ^politics, my dear Count,'' said he, 
in answer to that request, — " nothing like it ; I will 
get you a seat in the House by next week, — ^you 
are just of age, I think. Heavens ! a man like you, 
who has learning enough for a German professor — 
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assurance that would almost abash a Milesian-*-a 
very pretty choice of words, and a pointed way 
of consummating a jest— why, with you by my 
side, my dear Count, I will soon — ^" 

" St. John,'' said I, interrupting him, " you 
forget I am a Catholic i^ 

" Ah, I did forget that,'' replied St. John, slowly. 
" Heaven help me. Count, but I am sorry your 
ancestors were not converted ; it was a pity they 
should bequeath you their religion without the 
estate to support it, for papacy has become a ter- 
rible tax to its followers." 

" I wonder," said I, " whether the earth will 
ever be-govemed by Christians, not cavillers ; by 
followers of our Saviour, not by co-operators of the 
devil ; by men who obey the former, and * love one 
another,' not by men who walk about with the 
latter, (that roaring lion,) ^ seeking whom they 
may devour.' Intolerance makes us acquainted 
with strange nonsense, and folly is never so ludi* 
crous as when associated with something sacred — it 
is then like Punch and his Wife in Powell's puppet- 
shew, dancing in the Ark. Par ewemple^ to tell 
those who differ from us that they, are in a delusion. 
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and yet to persecute them for that delusion, is to 
equal the wisdom of our forefathers, vrho^ we 
are told, in the Daemonologie of the Scottish Solo- 
mon, ^ burnt a whole monasterie of nunnes for 
being misled, not by men, but dreames P ^ 

And being somewhat moved, I ran on for a long 
time in a very eloquent strain, upon the disadvan- 
tages of intolerance ; which, I would have \ij was a 
policy as familiar to Protestantism now as it had 
been to Popery in the dark ages : quite forgetting 
that it is not the vice of a peculiar sect, but of a 
ruling party. 

St, John, who thought, or affected to think very 
differently from me on these subjects, shook his 
head gently, but with his usual good breeding 
deemed it rather too sore a subject for discussion. 

" I will tell you a discovery I have made,^ 
said I. 

" And what is it ?" 

^< Listen : that man is wisest, who is happiest — 
granted. What does happiness consist in .^ Power, 
wealth, popularity, and, above all, content ! Well 
then, no man ever obtains so much power, so much 
money, so much .popularity, and, above all, -such 
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thorough self-content as a fool ; a fool, therefore, 
(this is no paradox), is the wisest of men. Fools 
govern the world in purple — the wise laugh at 
them— but they laugh in rags. Fools thrive at 
court — ^fools thrive in state chambers— fools thrive 
in boudoirs—fools thrive in rich men's legacies. 
Who is so bdioved as a fool ? Every man seeks 
him, laughs at him, and hugs him. Who is so 
secure in his own opinion— so high in complacency, 
as a fool? 8tid virtute invohit, Harkye, St. 
J(^n, let us turn fools — they are the only poten^- 
tates — the only philosophers of earth. Oh, motley, 
* motley's your only wear !' '^ 

" Ha ! ha r laughed St. John ; and rising, he 

insisted upon carrying me with him to the rehearsal 

-of a new play, in order, as he said, to dispel my 

spleen, and prepare me for ripe decision upon the 

plans to be adopted for bettering my fortune. 

But, in good truth, nothing calculated to advance 
so comfortable and praiseworthy an end, seemed to 
present itself. My religion was an effectual bar 
to any hope of rising in the state. Europe now 
began to wear an aspect that promised universal 
peace, and the sword whi^h I had so poeticallj^ 
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apostrophized, was not likely to *be drawn upon 
any more glorious engagement, than a brawl with 
the Mohawks, any incautious noses appertaining 
to which fraternity, I was fully resolved to slit 
whenever they came conveniently in my way. To 
add to the unpromising state of my worldly dr- 
cumstances, my uncle^s death had removed the 
only legitimate barrier to the acknowledgment of 
my marriage with Isora, and it became due to her 
to proclaim and publish that event. Now, if there 
be any time in the world, when a man'^s friends 
look upon him most coldly, when they speak of 
his capacities of rising the most despondingly, 
when they are most inclined, in short, to set hitn 
down as a silly sort of fellow, whom it is no use 
inconveniencing oneself to assist, it is at that mo- 
ment when he has made what the said friends are 
pleased to term an imprudent marriage ! It was, 
therefore, no remarkable instance of good luck, 
that the express time for announcing that I had 
contracted that species of marriage, was the express 
time for my wanting the assistance of those kind- 
hearted friends. Then too, by the pleasing sym- 
pathies in worldly opinion, the neglect, of one's 
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fnendfl is al^viayii so damnably neighboiured by the 
exultation of one's foes. Never was there a man 
who, without being very handsome, very rude, or 
very much in public life, had made unto himself 
more enemies than it had been my lot to make. 
How the rascals would all sneer and coin dull 
jests when they saw me so down in the world ! 
The very old maids, who, so long as they thought 
me single, would have declared that the will was 
a fraud, would, directly they heard I was married, 
ask if Gerald was handsome, and assert, with a 
wise look, that my uncle knew well what he was 
about. Then the joy of the Lady Hasselton, and 
the curled lip of the haughty Tarleton ! It is a 
very odd circumstance, but it is very true, that 
the people we most despise have the most influence 
over our actions : a man never ruins himself by 
giving dinners to his father, or tiuming his house 
into a palace in order to feast his bosom friend :-~ 
on the contrary, 'tis the poor devil of a friend 
who fares the worst, and starves on the family 
joint, while mine host beggars himself to banquet 
" that disagreeable Mr. A., who is such an insuf^ 
ferable ass,'' and mine hostess, sends her husband 
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to the Fleet, by vieing with " tibat odious Mr$. 
B., who was always her aversicm.^ 

Just in the same maimer, no thought disturbed 
me in the step I was about to take, half so sorely 
as the recollection of Lady Hasselton the coquette, 
and Mr. Tarleton the gambler. However, I 
have said somewhere or other that nothing 
selfish on a small scale polluted my love for 
Isora— nor did there. I had resolved to render 
her speedy and full justice ; and if I sometimes 
recurred to the disadvantages to myself, I 
always had pleasure in thinking that they were 
sacrificea to her. But to my great surprise, 
when I first announced to Isora my intention of 
revealing our marriage, I perceived in her coun- 
tenance, always such a traitor to her emotions, a 
very different expression from that which I had 
anticipated. A deadly paleness spread over her 
whole face, and a shudder seemed to creep 
through her frame. She attempted, however, to 
smile away the alarm she had created in me ; 
nor Was I able to penetrate the cause of an emo- 
tion so unlooked for. But I continued to speak 
of the public announcement of our union, as of a 
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diing decided ; and at laigth she listened to me 
whilis I arranged the method of making it, and 
sympathised in the future projects I chalked out 
for us to adopt. Still, however^ when I proposed 
a definite time for the re-celebration of our nup* 
tials, she ever drew back, and hinted the wish for 
a longer delay. 

*^ Not so soon, dear Morton,'' she would say 
tearfully, ^^ not so soon ; we are happy now, and 
perhaps when you are with me always, you will 
not love me so well i" 

I reasoned against this notion, and this relue* 
tiuice, but in vain ; and day passed on day, and 
even week on week, and our marriage was still 
undeclared. I now lived, however^ almost wholly 
with Isora, for busy tongues could no longer 
carry my secret to my uncle ; and indeed, since I 
had lost the fortune which I was expected to in- 
herit, it is astonishing how little people troubled 
their heads about my movements or myself. I 
lived then almost wholly with Isora— and did 
feuniliarity abate my love P Strange to say, it 
did not abate even the romance of it. The 
reader may possibly remember a conversation 
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with St. John recorded in the Second Book of 
this history. ^* The deadliest foe to love,^ said 
he, (he who had known all love — that of the 
senses, and that also of the soul) ^^ is not change, 
nor misfortune, nor jealousy, nor wrath, nor any 
thing that flows from passion, or emanates from 
fortune. The deadliest foe to it, is custom r 

Was St. John right ? — I believe that in most 
instances he was ; and perhaps the custom was not 
continued in my case long enough for me to 
refute the maxim. But as yet, the very gloss 
upon the god'^s wings was fresh as on the first 
day when I had acknowledged his power. Still 
was Isora to me the light and the music of 
existence !-—«till did my heart thrill and leap 
within me, when her silver and fond voice made 
the air a blessing. Still would I hang over her, 
when her beautiful features lay hushed in sleep, and 
, watch the varying hues of her cheek ; and 
fancy, while she slept, that in each low, sweet 
breath that my lips drew from hers, was a whis- 
per of tenderness and endearment ! Still when 
I was absent from her, my soul seemed to 
mourn a separation from its better and dearer 
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part, and the joyous senses of existence, sad- 
dened and shrunk into a single want ! Still 
was her presence to my heart as a breathing at- 
mosphere of poesy which circled and tinted all 
human things; still was my being filled with 
that delicious and vague melancholy which the 
vei^ excess of rapture alone produces— the know- 
ledge we dare not breathe to. ourselves that the 
treasure in which our heart is stored, is not- 
above the casualties of fate. The sigh that mingles 
with the kiss, the tear that glistens in the empas- 
sioned and yearning gaze, the deep tide in our 
spirit, over which the moon and the stars have 
power ; the chain of harmony within the thought, 
which has a mysterious link with all that is 
fair, and pure, and bright in Nature, knitting 
as it were loveliness with love !--all this, all that 
I cannot express — all that to the young for whom 
the real world has had few spells, and the world 
of vision has been a home, who love at last and 
for the first time, all that to them are known, 
were still mine. 

In truth, Isora was one well calculated to sustaia 
and to rivet romance^ The cast of her beauty was 
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80 dreamlike, and yet so Taiying — her temper was 
so little mingled with the common characteristics 
of woman; it had so little of caprice, so little of 
vanity, so utter an absence of all jealous, and all 
«igry feeling; it was so made up of tenderness 
and devotion, and yet so imaginative and fairy-like 
in its fondness, that it was difficult to bear only 
the sentiments of earthy for <me who had so little 
of earth^s day. She was more like the women 
whom cme imagines are the creations of poetry, and 
yet of whom no poetry, save that of Shakspeare^s, 
reminds us ; and to this day, when I go into the 
world, I never see aught of our own kind which 
recals her, or even one of h&c features, to my 
memoiy. But when I am alone with Nature, 
methinks a sweet sound, or a new-bom flower, 
has something of familiar power over those 
stored and deep impressions which do make her 
image, and it brings her more vividly before 
my eyes, than any shape or face of her own sex, 
however beautiful it may be. 

Therewasalsoanother traitinhercharacter, whidi, 
though arising in her weakness, not her virtues, 
yet perpetuated the more dreamlike and imaginary 
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qualities of our passion : this was a melancholy 
superstition, developing itself in forebodings and 
omens which interested, because they were steeped 
at once in the poetry and in the deep sincerity of 
her nature. She was impressed with a strong and 
uncontrollable feeling, that her fate was predestined 
to a dark course and an early end ; and she drew 
from all things around her, something to feed the 
pensive character of her thoughts. The stillness of 
noon--i-the holy and eloquent repose of twilight, 
its rosy sky, and its soft air, its shadows and its 
dews, had equally for her heart a whisper and a 
spell. The wan stars, where, from the eldest time, 
nian has shaped out a chart of the undiscoverable 
future ; the mysterious moon, to which the great 
oeean ministers from its untrodden shrines; the 
winds, which traverse the vast air, pilgrims from 
an eternal home to an unpenetrated bourne ; the 
illimitable Heavens, where none ever gazed with- 
out a vague craving for something that the earth 
cannot give, and a vague sense of a former exis- 
tence, in which that something was enjoyed ; the 
holy night — that solemn and circling sleep, which 
seems, in its repose, to image our death, and in its 

VOL. II. F 
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living worlds, to shadow forth the immortal reafass 
which only through that death we can survey ;-*-all 
had, for the deep heart of Isora, a language of 
omen and of doom. Often would we wander alone, 
and for hours together, by the quiet and wild 
woods and streams that surrounded her retreat, 
and which we both loved so well ; and oftoi, when 
the night closed over us, with my arm around her, 
and our lips so near, that our atmosphere was 
our mutual breath, would she utter, in that voice 
which " made the soul plant itself in the ears,**-^ 
the predictions which had nursed themselves at her 
heart. 

I remember one evening, in especial ! the ridi 
twilight had gathered over us, and we sat by a 
slender and soft rivulet, overshadowed by Bome 
stunted yet aged trees. We had both, before she 
spoke, been silent for several minutes ; and only 
when, at rare intervals, the birds sent from the 
copse that backed us a solitary and vesper note of 
music, was the stillness around us broken. Before 
us, on the opposite bank of the stream, lay a valley, 
in which shadow and wood concealed all trace of 
mane's dwellings, save at one far spot, where, bom a 
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foogle hut^ rose a curling and thin vapour^ — ^like a 
spirit rdeased from earth, and losing gradually its 
eartiiier particles, as it blends itself with the loftier 
atmosphere of Heaven* 

It was then that Isora, clinging closer to me, 
whispered'her forebodings of death. << You will 
remember,'^ said she, smiling fa^tly, << you will 
remember me, in the lofty and bright career which 
^et awaits you ; and I scarcely know whether I 
;Would not sooner have that memory — free as it will 
be from all recollection of my failings and faults, 
and all that I have cost you, than incur the chance 
of your future coldness or decrease of love." 

And when Isora turned, and saw that the tears 
stood in my eyes, she kissed them away, and said, 
after a pause, 

" It matters not, my own guardian angel, what 
becomes of me : and now that I am near you, it is 
wicked to let my folly cost you a single pang. 
But why should you grieve at my forebodings ? 
there is nothing painful or harsh in them to me, 
and I interpret them thus: < if my life passes 
away before the common date, perhaps it will be 
a sacrifice to yours. And it will, Morton-— it will. 

F 2 
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The love I bear to you I. can but feebly express 
now ; all of us wish to prove our feelings, and- 1 
would give one proof of mine for you. It seems to 
me that I was made only for one purpose— to love 
you ; and I would fain, hope, that my death may 
be some sort of sacrifice to you — some token of the 
ruling passion and the whole object of my life.'" 

As Isora said this, the light of the moon, which 
had just risen, shone full upon her cheek, flushed 
as \t was with a deeper tint than it usually wore; 
and in her eye — ^her features— her forehead — ^the 
lofty nature of her love seemed to have stamped 
the divine expression of itself. 

Have I lingered too long on these passages of 
life, — they draw near to a close — and a more ad- 
venturous and stirring period of manlyxid will suc- 
ceed. Ah, little could they, who in after years 
beheld in me but the careless yet stern soldier — ^the 
wily and callous diplomatist — the companion alter- 
nately so light and so moodily reserved — ^little 
could they tell how soft, and weak, and doting, 
my heart was once ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

An Unexpected Meeting— Conjecture and Anticipation. 

Thb day for the public solemnization of our 
marriage was at length appointed. In facft, the 
plan for the future that appeared to me most pro- 
mising, was to proffer my services to some foreign 
court, and that of Russia held out to me the 
greatest temptation. I was therefore anxious, as 
soon as possible, to have an affair of such impor- 
tance over, and I purposed leaving the country 
within a week afterwards. My little lawyer as- 
sured me that my suit would go on quite as well 
in my absence, and whenever my presence was ne- 
cessary,' he would be sure to inform me of it. I 
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did not doubt him in the least — ^it^ is a charming 
thing to have confidence in one^s man of business. 
Of Montreuil I now saw nothing ; but I acciden- 
tally heard that he was on a visit to Gerald, and 
that the latter had already made the old walls ring 
with premature hospitality. As for Aubrey, I was 
in perfect ignorance of his movements : and the un- 
satisfactory shortness of his last letter, and the wild 
expressions so breathing of fanaticism in the post- 
script, had given me frequent sensations of anxiety 
and alarm on his account. I longed above all to see 
him,— to talk with him over old times and oiu* 
future plans, and to learn whether no new bias 
oould be given to a temperament which seemed to 
lean so strongly towards a self-punishing super- 
stition. It was about a week before the day fixed 
for my public nuptials, that I received at last £com 
him the following letter : 

" My dearest Beothee, 

^> I have been long absent from home— -absent on 

affairs on which we will talk hereafter. I have not 

forgotten you though I have been silent, and the 

news of my poor uncle^s death has shocked me 
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greatly. On my arrival here I learnt your dis- 
appointment and your recourse to law. I am not 
so much surprised, though I am as much grieved 
as yourself, for I will tell you now, what seemed 
to me unimportant before. On receiving your 
letter, requesting consent to your designed mar- 
riage, my uncle seemed greatly displeased as well 
as vexed, and afterwards he heard much that dis- 
pleased him more ; from what quarter came his 
liews I know not, and he only spoke of it in inu- 
endoes and angry indnuations. As far as I was 
able, I endeavoured to learn his meaning, but 
could not, and tp my praises of you I thought 
latterly he seemed to lend but a cold ear; he 
told me at last, when I was about to leave him, 
that you had acted ungratefully to him, and that 
he should alter his will. I scarcely thought of this 
speech at the time, or rather I considered it as the 
threat of a momentary anger. Possibly, however, it 
wastl^ prelude to that disposition of property which 
has so wounded you,— -I observe too that the will 
bears date about that period. I mention this fact 
to you — ^you can draw from it what inference you 
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^11 ; but I do solemnly believe that Gerald is 
innocent of any fraud towards you. 

" I am all anxiety to hear whether your love 
continues. I beseech you to write to me instantly, 
and inform me on that head as on all others. We 
shall meet soon. 

" Your ever affectionate Brother, 

"AUBEEY DeVEEEUX." 

There was something in this letter that vexed 
and displeased me : I thought it breathed a tone 
of unkindness and indifference, which my present 
circumstances rendered peculiarly inexcusable. So 
far^ therefore, from answering it immediately, I re- 
solved not to reply to it till after the solemnization 
of my marriage. The anecdote of my uncle startled 
me a little when I coupled it with the words my 
uncle had used towards myself on his death-bed ; 
viz., in hinting that he had heard some things un- 
favourable to Isora, imnecessary then to repeat ; 
but still if my uncle had altered his intentions 
towards me, would he not have mentionied the 
change and its reasons ? Would he have written 
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to me with such kindness, or received me with 
such affection ? I could not believe that he would : 
and my opinions of the fraud and the perpetrator, 
were not a whit changed by Aubrey's epistle. It 
was clear, however, that he had joined the party 
against me: and as my love for him was exceedingly 
great, I was much wounded by the idea. 

" All leave me," said I, " upon this reverse, — 
all but Isora r and I thought with renewed satis- 
faction on the step which was about to ensure to 
her a secure home and an honourable station. My 
fears lest Isora should again be molested by her 
persecutor, were now pretty well at rest : having no 
doubt in my own mind as to that persecutor's iden- 
tity, I imagined that in his new acquisition of wealth 
and pomp, a boyish and unretumed love would 
easily be relinquished; and that, perhaps, he would 
scarcely regret my obtaining the prize himself had 
sought for, when in my altered fortunes it would 
be followed by such worldly depreciation. In short, 
I looked upon him as possessing a characteristic 
common to most bad men, who are never so influ- 
enced by love as they are by hatred ; and imagined 
therefore, that if he had lost the object of the for- 
F 3 
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mer, he could console himself by exultmg over any 
decline of prosperity in the object of the latter. 

As the appointed day drew near, Isora*s des- 
pondency seemed to vanish, and she listened with 
her usual eagerness in whatever interested me to 
my continental schemes of enterprise. . I resolved 
that our second wedding, though public, should 
be modest and unostentatious, suitable rather to our 
fortunes than our birth. St. John, and a few old 
friends of the family, constituted all the party I 
invited, and I requested them to keep my marriage 
secret imtil the very day for celebrating it arrived. 
I did this from a desire of avoiding compliments in- 
tended as sarcasms, and visits rather of curiosity, 
than friendship. On flew the days, and it was 
now the one preceding my wedding. I was dress- 
ing to go out upon a matter of business connected 
with the ceremony, and I then, as I received my 
hat from Desmarais, for the first time thought it 
requisite to acquaint that accomplished gentleman 
with the rite of the morrow. Too well bred was 
Monsieur Desmarais, to testify any other senti- 
ment than pleasure at the news ; and he received 
my orders and directions for the next day with more 
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than the graceful urbanity which made one always 
fed quite honoured by his attentions. 

" And how goes on the philosophy P*^ said I,-r- 
'^ faith, since I am about to be married, I shall be 
likely to require its consolations.^^ 

" Indeed Monsieur/' answered Desmarais, with 
that expression of self-conceit which was so curi- 
ously interwoven with the obsequiousness of his 
address, " indeed, Monsieur, I have been )sq occu- 
pied of late in preparing a little powder very 
essential*to dress, that I have not had time for any 
graver, though not perhaps more important, avo- 
cations." 

*^ Powder — and what is it ?'* 

" Will Monsieur condescend to notice its eflTegt ?'^ 
answered Desmarais, producing a pair of gloves 
which were tinted of the most delicate flesh- 
colour ; the colouring was so nice, that when the 
gloves were on, it would have been scarcely pos- 
sible, at any distance, to distinguish them from the 
naked flesh. 

" 'Tis a rare invention," said I. 

" Mo'nsieur is very good, but I flatter myself 
it is so," rejoined Desmarais ; and he forthwith ran 
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on far more earnestly on the merits of his powder, 
than I had ever heard him descant on the beauties 
of Fatalism. I cut him short in the midst of his 
harangue; too much eloquence in any line, is 
displeasing in one's dependant. 

I had just concluded my business abroad, and 
was returning .homeward with downcast eyes, and 
in a very abstracted mood, when I was sud- 
denly startled by a loud voice that exclaimed in a 
tone of surprise : '^ What ! — Count Devereux — how 
fortunate !'" 

I looked up, and saw a little dark man, shabbily 
dressed ; his face did not seem unfamiliar to me, but 
I could not at first remember where I had seen 
it, — my look, I suppose, testified my want of 
memory, for he . id, with a low bow,-— 

" You have forgotten me. Count, and I don**t 
wonder at it ; so please you, I am the person who 
once brought you a letter from France to Deve- 
reux Court." 

At this, I recognised the bearer of that epistle, 
which had embroiled me with the Abbe Montreuil. 
I was too glad of the meeting to shew any coolness 
in my reception of the gentleman, and to speak 
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candidly, I never saw a gentleman less troubled 
with mauvaise honte, . 

" Sir !^' said he, lowering his voice to a whisper, 
" it is most fortunate, that I should thus have 
met you ; I only came to town this morning, and 
for the sole purpose of seeking you out. I am 
charged with a packet, which I believe will be of 
the greatest importance to your interests. But,**' 
he added, looking round, ^' the streets are no 
proper place for my communication, — parbleu 
and morbleu, there are those about, who hear 
whispers through stone walls — suffer me to call 
upon you to-morrow.*" 

" To-morrow ! it is a day of great business with 
me, but I can possibly spare you a few moments, 
if that will suffice ; or, on the day after, your own 
pleasure may be the sole limit of our interview.'''' 

" ParbleUy Monsieur, you are very obliging — 
very ; but I will tell you in one word who I am, 
and what is my business. My name is Marie 
Oswald : I'was bom in France, and I am the half- 
brother of that Oswald who drew up your uncle's 
will.'' 
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^^ Good Heavens !^ I exclaimed, ^' is it possible 
that you know any thing of that affair ?^ 

" Hush — ^yes, all ! my poor brother is just dead ; 
and, in a word, I am charged with a packet given 
me by him on his death-bed. Now, wiU you see 
me if I bring it to-morrow ?" 

" Certainly ; can I not see you to-night ?^ 

" To-night ? — No, not well — parbleu and mar- 
bleu ! I want a little consideration as to the re- 
ward due to me for my eminent services to your 
lordship. No : let it be to-morrow.'' 

" "Well ! at what hour ? I fear it must be in the 
evening." 

" Seven, 8*il vous plait. Monsieur." 

« Enough ! be it so." 

And Mr. Marie Oswald, who seemed, during 
the whole of this short conference, to have been 
under some great apprehension of being seen or 
overheard, bowed, and vanished in an instant, 
leaving my mind in a most motley state of incohe- 
rent, unsatisfactory, yet sanguine conjecture. 
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Ill 



CHAPTER VII. 



The Events of a Single Night— iMoments make the Hues in which 
Yean are coloured. 



Men of the old age ! what wonder that in the 
fondness of a dim faith, and in the vague guesses 
which, from the frail ark of reason, we send to 
hover over a dark and unfathomable abyss, what 
wonder that ye should have wasted hope and life 
in striving to penetrate the future ! What wonder 
that ye should have given a language to the stars, 
and to the night a spell, and gleaned from the 
uncomprehended earth, an answer to the enig- 
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mas of Fate ! We are like the sleepers, who, 
walking under the influence of a dream, wander 
by the verge of a precipice, while in their own 
deluded vision, they perchance believe themselves 
surrounded by bowers of roses, and accompanied by 
those they love ; or, rather like the blind man, who 
can retrace every step of the path he has once 
trodden, but who can guess not a single inch of 
that which he has not yet travelled, our reason 
can re-guide us over the roads of past experience 
with a sure and unerring wisdom, even while it 
recoils, baffled and bewildered, before the blackness 
of the very moment whose boundaries we are 
about to enter. 

The few friends I had invited to my wedding 
were still with me, when one of my servants, not 
Desmarais, informed me that Mr. Oswald waited 
for me. 1 went out to him. 

" Parbleu r said he, rubbing his hands, " I per- 
ceive it is a joyous time with you, and I don't won- 
der you can only spare me a few moments." 

The estates of Devereux were not to be risked 
for a trifle, but I thought Mr. Marie Oswald 
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exceedingly impertinent. " Sir,^ said I, very 
gravely, " pray be seated: and now to business. 
In the first place, may I ask to whom I am be- 
holden for sending you with that letter you gave 
me at Devereux Court ? and secondly, what that 
letter, contained ? — ^for I never read it.*' 

^^ Sir,'' answered the man, ^' the history of the 
letter is perfectly distinct from that of the will, and 
the former (to discuss the least important first) is 
briefly this. You have heard. Sir, of the quarrels 
between Jesuit and Jansenist .?" 

'^, I have." 

'f Well — ^but first. Count, let me speak of myself. 
There were three young men of the same age, bom 
in the same village in France, of obscure birth 
each, and each desirous of getting on in . the 
world.. Two were deuced clever fellows : the third 
nothing particular. One of the two at present 
shall be nameless ; the third, ^ who was nothing 
particular,' (in his own opinion, at least, though 
his. friends may think differently,) was Marie 
Oswald. We soon separated: I went to Paris, 
was employed in different occupations, and at^ 
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last became secretary, aiid (why should I dis- 
avow it ?) valet to a lady of quality, and a violent 
politician. She was a furious Jansenist ; of course 
I adopted her opinions. About this time, there 
was much talk among the Jesuits of the great 
genius and deep learning of a young member of 
the- order— Julian Montreuil. Though not re- 
siding in the country, he had sent one or two bodks 
to France, which had been published, and had 
created a great sensation. Well, Sir, my mistress 
was the greatest intriguante of her party : she waa 
very rich, and tolerably liberal ; and among other 
packets of which a messenger from England was 
oarefuUy robbed, between Calais and Abbeville, 
(you understand me. Sir, carefuUy robbed : par- 
bleu! I wish I were robbed in the same manner every 
day in my life) was one from the said Julian 
Montreuil^ to a political friend of his. Among 
oth^ letters in this packet — all of importance 
—■was one descriptive of the English family 
with whom he resided. It hit them all, I am 
told, off to a hair; and it described, in par- 
ticular^ one, the supposed inheritor of the estates. 
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a -certain Morton CJount Derereux^ Since you say 
you did not read the letter, I spare your blushes, 
Sir, and I donH dwell upon what he said ci your 
talent, energy, ambition, &c. I will only tell you 
that he dilated far more upon your prospects than 
your powers ; and that he expressly stated what 
was his object in stajdng in your family and. jcuI- 
tivadng your fiiendship — ^he expressly stated that 
£30^000- 2L year would be particularly serviceable 
to a certain political cause which he had strongly 
at heart." 

" I understand you," said I ; " the Cheva^ 
Uer'sr 

*' Exactly. * This sponge,^ said Montreuil, I 
remember the very jdurase—* ' this sponge will be 
well filled, and I am handling it softly now, in 
order to squeeze its juices hereafter according to 
the uses of the party we have so strongly at 
heart.' " 

<^ It was not a metaphor very flattering to my 
understanding,'^ said I. 

**^ True, SiJ:. Well, as soon as my mistress 
learnt this, she rememb^ed that your father, the 
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Marshal, had been one of her plus chers amis-^ 
in a word, if scandal says true, he had been the 
cher ami. However, she was instantly resolved to 
open your eyes, and ruin the maudit Jesuite : she 
enclosed the letter in an envelope, and sent me to 
England with it. I came— I gave it you — and I 
discovered in that moment, when the Abbe enter- 
ed, that this Julian Montreuil was an old acquaint* 
ance of my own— -was one of the two young men. 
who I told you were such deuced clever fellows. 
Like many other adventurers, he had chaoged his 
name on entering the world, and I had never till 
now suspected that Julian Montreuil was Ber- 
trand CoUinot. Well, when I saw what I had 
done, I was exceedingly sorry, for I had liked 
my companion well enough not to wish', to hurt 
him; besides, I was a little afraid of him. I 
took horse, and went about some other business I 
had to execute, nor did i visit that part of the 
country again, till a week ago, (now I come to 
the other business,) when . I was summoned to 
the death-bed of my half-brother, the attorney, 
peace be with him ! He suffered much from 
hypochondria in his dying moments— I believe 
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it is the way with people of his profession — 
and he gave me a sealed packet, with a last 
injunction to place it in your hands, and your 
hands only. Scarce was he dead — (do not think I 
am unfeeling. Sir, I had seen very little of him, 
and he was only my half-brother, my father 
having married, for a second wife, a foreign lady, 
who kept an inn, by whom he was blessed with 
myself) — scarce, I say, was he dead, when I 
hurried up to town; Providence threw you in 
my way, and you shall have the document upon 
two conditions.**' 

" Which are, first to reward you ; secondly, 
to " 

" To promise you will not open the packet for 
seven days." 

'^ The devil! and why .?'' 

" I will tell you candidly :— one of the papers 
in the packet, I believe to be my brother'*s written 
confession — ^nay, I know it is — and it will crimi- 
nate one I have a love for, and who, I am re- 
solved, shall have a chance of escape.** 

" Who is that one ? Montreuil .?" 

*^ No— -I do not refer to him ; but I cannot 
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tell you more. I require the promise, Count — it 
is indispensable. If you don^t give it me, par-- 
bleu and morbleu, you shall not have the packet."" 

There was something so cool^ so confident, and 
so impudent about this man, that I did not well 
know whether to give way to laughter or to indig- 
nation. Neither, however, would have been politic 
in my situation ; and, as I said before, the estates 
of Devereux were not to be risked for a trifle. 

" Pray,'' said I, however, with a shrewdness 
which I think did me credit—" pray, Mr. Marie 
Oswald, do you expect the reward before the 
packet is opened ?*' 

" By no means,**' answered the gentleman, who 
in his own opinion was nothing particular ; " by 
no means ; nor until you or your lawyers are 
satisfied that the papers enclosed in the packet are 
sufficient fully to restore you to the heritage of 
Devereux Court and its demesnes." 

There was something fair in this ; and as the 
only penalty, to me, incurred by the stipulated 
condition, seemed to be the granting escape to 
the criminals, I did not think it incumbent upon 
me to lose my cause from the desire of a prose^ 
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cution. Besides, at that time, I felt toohappj to be 
revengeful ; and ^9 after a moments consideration, 
I conceded to the proposal, and gave my honour as a 
gentleman — Mr. Oswald obligingly dispensed with 
an oath — ^that I would not open the packet till the 
end of the seventh day. Mr. Oswald then drew forth 
a piece of paper, on which sundry characters were 
inscribed, the purport of which was, that if through 
the papers given me by Marie Oswald, my lawyers 
were convinced that I could become master of my 
nucleus property now enjoyed by Gerald Devc- 
reux, I should bestow on the said Marie £5000 : 
half at obtaining this legal opinion, half at obtain- 
ing possession of the property. I could not resist 
a smile, when I observed that the word of a gen- 
tleman was enough surety for the safety of the 
man he had a love for, but that Mr. Oswald re- 
quired a written bond for the safety of his reward. 
One is ready enough to trust one's friends to the 
• conscience of another, but as long as a law can be 
had instead, one is rarely so credulous in respect 
to one's money. 

" The reward shall be doubled, if I succeed," 
said I, signing the paper; and Oswald then 
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produced a packet, on which was writ in' a 
trembling hand — "For Count Morton Devereux — 
private — and with haste.? As soon as he had 
given me this precious charge, and reminded me 
again of my promise, Oswald withdrew. I 
placed the packet in my bosom, and returned to 
my guests. 

Never had my spirit been so light as it was 
that evening. The good people I had assembled, 
thought matrimony never made a man so little 
serious before. They did not however stay long, 
and the moment they were gone, I hastened to 
my own sleeping apartment, to secure the treasure 
I had acquired. A small escritoire stood in this 
room, and in it I was accustomed to keep what- 
ever I considered most precious. With many a 
wistful look and murmur at my promise, I coo- 
signed the packet to one of the drawers of this 
escritoire. As I was locking the drawer, the 
sweet voice of Desmarais accosted me. " Would 
Monsieur," he said, "suffer him to visit a 
friend that evening, in order to celebrate so 
joyful an event in Monsieur's destiny ? It was 
not often that he was addicted to vulgar mer- 
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riment, but on such an occasion he owned that he 
was tempted to transgress his customary habits, 
and he felt that Monsieur, with his usual good 
taste, would feel offended if his servant, within 
Monsieur's own house, suffered joy to pass the 
limits of discretion, and enter the confines of noise 
and inebriety, especially as Monsieur had so posi- 
tively interdicted all outward sign of extra hila- 
rity. He implored mUle pctrdonnes for the pre* 
sumption of his request.^ 

<^ It is made with your usual discretion — ^there 
are five guineas for you : go and get drunk with 
your friend, and be merry instead of wise. But 
tell me, is it not beneath a philosopher to be 
moved by any thing, especially any thing that 
occurs to aiMrther, — ^much less to get drunk upon 
it?'' 

^* Pardon me. Monsieur,'' answered Desmarais, 
bowing to the ground ; ^' one ought to get drunk 
sometimes, because the next mcnning one is sure 
to oe thoughtful ; and moreover, the practical phi- 
losopher ought to indulge every emotion, in order 
to judge how that emotion would affect another ; 
at least, this is my opinion.*' 

VOL. II. G 
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« WeU, go." 

<' My most grateful thanks be with Monsieur ; 
Monsieur's nightly toilet is entirely prqiared.**' 

And away went Desmarais, with the lights yet 
slow step with which he was accustomed to com- 
bine elegance with dignity. 

I now passed into the room I had prepared for 
Isora's boudoir. I found her leaning by the 
window, and I perceived that she had been in 
tears. As I paused to contemplate her figure, so 
touchingly, yet so unconsciously mournful in its 
beautiful and still posture, a more joyous sen- 
sation than was. wont to mingle with my tender- 
ness for her swelled at my heart. " Yes,'' 
thought I, " you are no longer the solitary exile, 
or the persecuted daughter of a noblj& but ruined 
race ; you are not even the bride of a man who 
must se^k in foreign climes, through danger and 
through hardship, to repair a broken fortune and 
establish an adventurer's name I At last the 
clouds have rolled from the bright star of your 
fate— -wealthy and pomp, and all that awaits the 
haughtiest of England's matrons shall be yours.'* 
. And at these thoughts, Fortune seemed to me a 
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gift a thousand times more precious, than — ^much as 
my luxuries prized it — ^it had ever seemed to me 
before. 

I drew near and laid my hand upon Isora's 
shoulder, and kissed her cheek. She did not 
turn round, but strove, by bending over my hand 
and pressing it to her lips, to conceal that she had 
been weeping. I thought it kinder to favour 
the artifice, than to complain of it. I remained 
silent for some moments, and I then gave vent to 
the sanguine expectations for the future, which 
my new treasure entitled me to form. I had 
already narrated to her the adventure of the 
day before — I now repeated the purport of my 
last interview with Oswald : and growing more and • 
more elated as I proceeded, I dwelt at last upon 
the description of my inheritance, as glowingly as 
if I had already recovered it. I painted to her 
imagination its rich woods and its glassy lake, and 
the fitful and wandering brook, t}iat through 
brake and shade went bounding on its wild way ; 
I told her of my early roamings, and dilated with 
a boy^s rapture upon my favourite haunts. I 
brought visibly before her glistening and eager 
g2 
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eyes, the thick copse where, hour after hour, in 
Tague verse, and still vaguer dreams, I had so 
often whiled away the day ; the old tree whidi I 
bad climbed to watch the birds in their glad 
mirth, or to listen unseen to the melancholy sound 
of the forest deer; the antique gallery and the 
vast hall, which by the dim twilights I had paced 
with a religious awe, and looked upon the pictured 
forms of my bold fathers, and mused high and 
ard^itly upon my destiny to be ; the old grey 
tower which I had consecrated to myself, and the 
unwitnessed path which led to the yellow beach, 
and the wide gladness of the solitary sea; the 
little arbour which my earliest ambition had 
reared, that looked out upon the joyous flowers 
and the merry fountain, and through the ivy and 
the jessamine wooed the voice of the bird, and the 
murmur of the summer bee ; and when*I had ex- 
hausted my description, I turned to Isora, and 
jHiid in a lower tone, ^^ And I shall visit these once 
more, and with you.^^ 

Isora sighed faintly, and it was not till I had 
pressed her to speak, that she said : 

<< I wish I could deceive myself, Morton, but I 
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eannot — I cannot root from my heart an impres- 
flion that I shall never again quit this dull city, 
with its gloomy walls and its heavy air, A voice 
within me seems to say — * Behold from this very 
window the boundaries of your living wander- 
ings.''' 

Isora's words froze all my previous exalta- 
tion. ^< It is in vain," said I, after chiding hef 
for her despondency, *^ it is in vain to tell me 
that you have for this gloomy notion no other 
reason than that of a vague presentiment. It is 
time now that I should press you to a greater con- 
fidence upon all points consistent with your oath 
to our mutual enemy, than you have hitherto 
fprea me. Speak, dearest, have you not some yet 
luirevealed causes for alarm ?" 

It was but for a moment that Isora hesitated 
before she answered with that quick tone which 
indicates that we force words against the will. 

*' Yes, Morton, I toiU tell you now, though I 
would not before the event of this day. On the 
last day that I saw that fearful man, he said, * I 
warn you, Isora D' Alvarez, that my love is far 
fiercer than hatred ; I warn you that your bridals 
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with Morton Devereux Bhall be stained with blood. 

9 

Become his wife, and you perish ! Yea, though I 
suffer hell^s tortures for ever and for ever from 
that hour, my own hand shall strike you to the 
heart !^ Morton, these words have thrilled through 
me again and again, as if again they were breathed 
in my vexj ear ; and I have often started at night 
and thought the very knife glittered at my breast. 
So long as our wedding was concealed, and con- 
cealed so clo^ly, I was enabled to quiet my fears 
till they scarcely seemed to exist. But whoi our 
nuptials were to be made public, when I knew 
that they were to reach the ears of that fierce and 
unaccountable being, I thought I heard my doom 
pronounced. This, mine own love, must excuse 
your Isora, if she seemed ungrateful for your ge- 
nerous eagerness to announce our union. And 
perhaps she would not have acceded to it so 
easily as she has done, were it not that, in the first 
place, she felt it was beneath your wife to suffer 
any terror so purely selfish to make her shrink 
from the proud happiness of being yours in the 
light of day ; and if she had- not felt (here Isora 
hid her blushing face in my bosom) that she was 
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fated to give birth to another, and that the an- 
nouncement of our wedded love had become neces- 
sary to your honour as to mine !^ 

Though I was in reality awed even to terror 
by learning from Isora'^s lip so just a cause for her 
forebodings — ^though I shuddered with a horror 
surpassing even my wrath, when I heard a threat 
so breathing of deadly and determined passions — 
yet I concealed my emotions, and only thought of 
cheering and comforting Isora. I represented to 
her how guarded and vigilant should ever hence- 
forth be the protection of her husband — ^that 
nothing should again separate him from her 
side — that the extreme malice and fierce per- 
secution of this man were sufficient even to ab- 
solve her conscience &om the oath of concealment 
she had taken — ^that I would procure from the 
sacred head of our church his own absolu- 
tion of that vow— -that the moment concealment 
was over, I could take steps to' prevent the 
execution of my rival^s threats — that however 
near to me he might be in blood, no consequences 
arising from a dispute between us could be so 
dreadful as the least evil to Isora — and moreover. 
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to appease her fears, that I would solemnly prt>* 
inise he should never sustain personal assault oir 
harm from my hand; — ^in short, I said all that my 
anxiety could dictate, and at last I succeeded in 
quieting her fears, and she smiled as hrightly as 
the first time I had seen her in the little cottage of 
her father. She seemed, however, averse to an abso- 
lution from her oath — for she was especially scru- 
pulous as to the sanctity of those religious obliga- 
tions; but I secretly resolved that her safety a6^ 
solutely required it, and that at all events I wotdd 
prociu^ the papal absolution from my own pro* 
mise to her. 

At last Isora, turning from that topic, so darkly 
interesting, pointed to the heavens, which, with 
their thousand eyes of light, looked down upon us. 
^< Tell me, love,^* said she, playfully, as her arm 
embraced me yet more closely, ^< if, among yon- 
der stars we could choose a home, which shotdd 
we select ?'" 

I pointed to one which lay to the left of the 
moon, and which, though not larger, seemed to 
burn with an intenser lustre than the rest. Since 
that night it has ever been to me a fountain of 
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deep and passicmate thought, a well wherein fears 
and hopes are buried, a mirror in which^ in stormy 
times, I have fancied to read my destiny, and to 
find some mysterious omen of my intended deeds, 
a haven which I believe others have reached be- 
fore me, and a home immortal and unchanging, 
whexe, when* my wearied and fettered soul is 
escaped, as a bird, it shall flee away, and have its 
rest at last. 

^' What think you of my choice ?^' said I. Isora 
looked upward, but did not answer; and as I 
gazed upon her (while the pale light of heaven 
streamed quietly upon her face) with her dark eyes, 
where the tear yet lingered, though rather to soften 
than to dim, with her noble yet tender features, 
over which hung a melancholy calm, with her lips 
apart, and her rich locks wreathing over her marUe 
brow, and contrasted by a single white rose — (that 
iMMe I have now — I would not lose one withered 
leaf of it for a kingdom) — her beauty never seem- 
ed to me of so rare an order, nor did my soul ever 
yearn towards her with so deep a love. 

It was past midnight. All was hushed in our 
bridal chamber The single lamp, which hung 
c3 
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above, burnt still and clear ; and through the half- 
closed curtains of the window, the moonlight 
looked in upon our couch, quiet^ and pure, and 
holy, as if it were charged with blessmgs* 

'^ Hush !^ said Isora, gently ; '^ do you not 
hear a noise below ?^ 

I listened -^ my sense of hearing is naturally 
duller than my other senses. ^' Not a breath,^ 
said I. ^^ I hear not a breath, save yours.^ 

^^ It was my fancy then !^^ said Isora, ^< and it 
has ceased now ;^ and she clung closer to my 
breast and fell asleep. I looked on her peaceful 
and childish countenance, with that concentrated 
and full delight, with which we clasp all that the 
universe holds dear to us, and feel as if the uni- 
verse held nought beside— and thus sleep also 
crept upon me. 

I awoke suddenly ; I felt Isora trembling pal- 
. pably by my side. Before I could speak to her, 
I saw standing at a little distance from the bed, 
a man wrapt in a long dark cloak and masked ; 
but his eyes shone through the mask, and they 
glared full upon me. He stood with his arms 
folded, and perfectly motionless ; but at the other 

I 
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end of' the room, before the escritoire in whidi I 
had locked the important packet,, stood another 
man, also masked, and wrapped, in a di8g^ising 
cloak of similar hue and fashion. This man as 
if alarmed, turned suddenly, and I perceived then 
that the escritoire was already opened, and that 
the packet was in his hand. I "tore myself from 
Isoria^s clasp — I stretched my hand to the table by 
my bedside ; upon which ipy sword was always 
left : it was gone ! No matter I— rl was young, 
strong, fierce, and the stake at hazard was great. 
I sprung from the bed, I precipitated myself 
upon the man who held the packet. With one 
hand I grasped at the important document, with 
the other I strove to tear the mask from the rob- 
ber^s face. He endeavoured rather, to shake, me 
6£P, than to attack me ; and it was not till I had 
nearly succeeded in unmasking him, that he drew 
forth a short poinard, and stabbed me in the side. 
The blow, which seemed purposely aimed to avoid 
a mortal part, staggered me, but only for an in- 
stant. I renewed my gripe at the packet— I tore 
it from the robber^s hand, and collecting my 
strength, now fast ebbing away, for one effort, I 
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bote my nfisailant to the ground, and fell strug- 
gling with him. 

But my blood flowed fast from my wound, and 
my antagonist, if less sinewy than myself, had 
greatly the advantage in weight and size. Now for 
one moment I was uppermost, but in the next his 
knee was upon my chest, and his blade gleamed 
cm high in the pale light of the lamp and moon. 
I thought I beheld my death — ^would to God that 
I had i With a piercing cry, Isora sprang from 
the bed, flung herself before the lifted blade of 
the robber, and arrested his arm. This man had, 
in the whole contest, acted with a singular for-* 
bearance— he did so now-^he paused for a moment 
and dropped his hand. Hitherto, the other man 
had not stirred from his mute position : he now 
moved one step towards us, brandishing a poinard 
like his oomrade^s. Isora raised her himd sup' 
plicatingly towards him, and cried out— ^^ Spare 
him, spare him ! — Oh, mercy, naercy !^— With 
(xxe stride the ruffian was by my side : he mut- 
tered some words which passion seemed to render 
inarticulate, and half pushing aside his awarade, 
his raised weapon flashed before my eyea, now 
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dim and reeling — I made a vain effort to rise— 
the blade descended— -Isora, unable to arrest it, 
threw herself before it— her blood, her hearths 
blood, gushed over me — I saw and felt no more. 

"When I recovered my senses, my servants were 
round me — a deep red, wet stain upon the sofa 
on which I was laid, brought the whole scene I 
had witnessed again before me^->terrible and dis- 
tinct. I sprang to my feet, and asked for 
Isora, a low murmur caught my ear-— I turned 
and beheld a dark form stretched on the bed, and 
surroimded like myself by gazers and menials—*! 
tottered towards that bed, my bridal bed— I 
motioned, with a fierce gesture, the crowd away— 
I heard my name breathed audibly-— the next 
moment I was by Isora's side. All pain — all 
weakness—^l consciousness of my wound— of my 
very self, were gone — ^life seemed curdled intp a 
single agonizing and fearful thought. .1 fixed my 
eyes upon hers ; and though there the film was 
gathering dark and rapidly, I saw yet visible 
and unconquered, the deep love of that faithful 
and warm heart which had lavished its life for 
mine. 
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I threw my arms romid her — I pressed my Kps 
wildly to hers. << Speak — speak T I cried^ aod 
my blood gushed over her with the effort ; *' in 
mercy, speak !^ 

Even in death and agony, the gentle being 
who had been as wax mito my lightest wish, 
struggled to obey me. *^ Do not grie\^ for me," 
she said, in a tremulous and broken voice : '^ it ttf- 
dearer to die for you than to live !" 

Those were her last words. I felt her breath 
abruptly cease. The heart, pressed to mine, was 
•till! I started up in dismay — the light shcme 
full upon her face. O God I that I should live 
to write that Isora was — ^no more I 
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BOOK IV. 



CHAPTER I. 

A Re-entrance into Life through the Ebon Gate-^Afflicdon. 

Months passed away before my senses returned 
to me. I rose from the bed of suffering and of 
madness, calm, collected, immoveable — altered, 
but tranquil. All the vigilance of justice had been 
employed to discover the murderers, but in vain. 
The packet was gone ; and directly I, who alone 
was able to do so, recovered enough to s^te the 
loss of that document, suspicion naturally rested 
on Gerald, as on one whom that loss essen- 
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tially benefited. He came publicly forward to 
anticipate inquiry. He proved that he had not 
itirred from home during the whole week in which 
the event had occurred. That seemed likely enough 
to' others ;— it is the tools that work — not the in- 
stigator— the bravo, not the employer; but I, who 
saw in him, not only the robber, but that fearful 
rival, who had long threatened Isora that my bri- 
dals should be stained with blood, was somewhat 
staggered by the undeniable proofs of his absence 
from the scene of that night ; and I was still more 
bewildered in conjecture, by remembering that, so 
far as their disguises and my own hurried and con- 
fused observaticm could allow me to judge, the 
person of neither villain, still lei|s that of Isora^s 
murderer, corresponded with the prc^rtions and 
height of Gerald. Still, however, whether me- 
diately or immediately — whether as the executor or 
the designer — ^not a doubt remained on my mind, 
that on his head was justice due. I directed in- 
quiry towards Montreuil — ^he was abroad at the 
time of my recovery ; but, immediately on his re- 
turn, he came forward boldly and at once, to meet 
and even to court the inquiry I had instituted — ^he 
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did more,— he demanded on what ground, besides 
my own word, it rested, that this packet had ever 
been in my possession ; and, to my surprise and per- 
plexity, it was utterly impossible to produce the 
smallest trace of Mr. Marie Oswald. His half- 
farother, the attorney, had died, it is true, just be- 
fore the event of that night, and it was also true 
that he had seen Marie on his death-bed ; but no 
other corroboration of my story could be substan- 
tiated, and no other information of the man ob- 
tained ; and the partizans of Gerald were not slow 
in hinting at the great interest I had in forging a 
tale, respecting a will, about the authenticity of 
which I was at law. 

The robbers kad entered the house by a back- 
door, which was found open. No one had per- 
ceived their entrance or exit, except Desmarais, 
who stated, that he heard a cry — ^that he, having 
spent the greatcar part of the night abroad, had not 
been in bed above an hour before he heard it — ^that 
he rose and hurried towards my room, whence the 
cry came — ^that he met two men masked on the 
stairs— that he seized one, who struck him in the 
breast with a poinard, dashed him to the ground, 
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and escaped — ^that he then immediately alarmed 
the house, and the servants accompanying him, he 
proceeded, despite his wound, to my aparlinent, 
where he found Isora and myself bleeding and life- 
less, with the escritoire broken open. 

The only contradiction to this tale was, that the 
officers of justice found the escritoire not broken 
open, but unlocked, but no key in it ; and the key 
which belonged to it was found in a pocket-book in 
my clothes, where Desmarais said, rightly, I al- 
ways kept it. How, then, had the escritoire been 
unlocked? it was supposed by the master-keys 
peculiar to experienced burglars ; this diverted 
suspicion into a new channel, and it was suggested, 
that the robbery and the murder had really been 
committed l)y common housebreakers. It was then 
discovered, that a large purse of gold, and a dia- 
mond cross, which the escritoire contained, were 
gone. And a few articles of ornamental bijouterie, 
which I had retained from the wreck of my for- 
mer profusion in such baubles, and which were 
kept in a room below stairs, w6re also missing. 
These eiifcumstances immediately confirmed the 
opinion of those who threw the guilt upon vulgar 
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and mercenary villains, and a very probable and 
plausible supposition was built on this hypothesis. 
Might not this Oswald, at best an adventurer with 
an indifferent reputation, have forged this story of 
the packet, in order to obtain admission into the 
house, and reconnoitre, during the ponfusion of a 
wedding, in what places the most portable articles 
of value were stowed? a thousand opportunities in 
the opening and shutting of the house-doors would 
have allowed an ingenious villain to glide in ; nay, 
he might have secreted himself in my own room, and 
seen the place where I had put the packet— certain 
would he then be that I had selected, for the re- 
pository of a document I believed so important, 
that place where all that I most valued was se- 
cured ; and hence he would naturally resolve to 
break open the escritoire, above all other places, 
which, to an uninformed robber, might have seem- 
ed not only less exposed to danger, but equally 
likely to contain articles of value. The same con- 
fusion which enabled him to enter and conceal him- 
self, would have also enabled him to withdraw and 
introduce his accomplice. This notion was ren- 
dered probable^ by his insisting so strongly oh my 
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not opening the packet within a certain time ; had 
I opened it immediately, I might hare perceived 
that a deceit had been practised, and not have 
hoarded it in that place of security which it was 
the villain^s object to discover. Hence, too, in 
opening the escritoire, he would naturally retake 
the packet, (which other plunderers niight not have 
cared to steal,) as well as things of more real price 
-—naturally retake it, in order that his previous 
imposition might not be detected, and that suspi- 
cion might be cast upon those who would appear 
to have an interest in stealing a packet which I 
believed to be so inestimably important. 

What gave a still greater colour to this sup- 
position, was, the fact that none of the ser- 
vants had seen Oswald leave the house, though 
many had seen him enter. And what put his 
guilt beyond a doubt in the opinion of many, was 
bis sudden and mysterious disappearance. To 
my n^nd, all these circumstances were not con- 
clusive. Both the men seemed taller than Os- 
wald; and I knew that that confusion, which 
was so much insisted upon, had not — thanks to 
my singular fastidiousness in those matters — ex- 
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isted. I was also perfectly convinced that Os- 
wald could not hi^ve been hid in my room while 
I locked up the packet ; and there was something 
in the behaviour of the murderer utterly unlike 
that of a conunon robber, actuated by common 
motives. 

All these opposing arguments were, however, of 
a nature to be deemed nugatory by the world, 
and on the only one of any importance, in their 
estimation, mz.<, the height of Oswald being dif* 
ferent from that of the robbers, it was certainly 
very probable, that in a scene so dreadful, so 
brief, so confused, I should easily be mistaken. 
Having therefore once flowed into this direction^ 
public opinion soon settled into the full convic- 
tion that Oswald was the real criminal, and 
against Oswald was the whole strength of inquiry 
ultimately, but still vainly bent. Some few, it is 
true, of that kind class, who love family mys- 
teries, and will not easily forego the notion of a 
brother^s guilt, for that of a mere vulgar house^ 
breaker, still shook their heads, and talked of 
Oerald ; but the suspicion was vague and partial. 
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and it was only in the close gossip of private cir- 
cles, that it was audibly vented. 

I had formed an opinion by no means favour- 
able to the innocence of Mr. Jean Desmarais; 
and I took especial care that the Necessitarian, 
who would only have thought robbery and mur- 
der pieces of ill luck, should undergo a most 
rigorous examination. I remembered that he had 
seen me put the packet into the escritoire ; and 
this circumstance was alone sufficient to arouse 
my suspicion. Desmarais bared his breast grace- 
fully to the magistrate. " Would a man, Sir,'* 
he said, *^ a man of my youth, suffer such a scar 
as that, if he could help it f^ The magistrate 
laughed : frivolity is often a rogue's best policy, 
if he did but know it. One finds it very difficult 
to think a coxcomb can commit robbery and 
miurder. Howbeit Desmarais came off trium- 
phantly ; and immediately after this examination, 
which had been his second one, and instigated 
solely at my desire, he came to me with a blush 
of virtuous indignation on his thin cheeks. " He 
did not presume,'Vhe said, with a bow profounder 
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than ever, << to find fault with Monsieur le 
Comte ; it was his fate to be the victim of un- 
grateful suspicion ; but philosophical truths could 
not .always conquer the feelings of the man, and 
he came to request his dismissal^' I gave it him 
with pleasure. 

I must now state my own feelings on the 
matter: but I shall do so briefly. In my own 
mind, I repeat, I was fully impressed with the 
conviction that Gerald was the real, and the 
head criminal ; and thrice did I resolve to re- 
pair to Devereux Court, where he still resided, 
to lie in wait for him, to reproach him with his 
guilt, and at the sword^s point in deadly combat . 
to seek its earthly expiation. I spare the reader 
a narration of the terrible struggles, which na- 
ture, conscience, all scruples and prepossessions 
of education and of blood, held with this fierce 
resolution, the unholiness of which I endeavoured 
to clothe with the name of justice to Isora. Suf- 
fice it to .say, that this resolution I forewent at 
last ; and I did so more from a feeling that, despite 
my own conviction of Gerald^s guilt, one rational 
doubt rested upon the circumstance that the mur- 
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derer seemed to my eyes of an infeiior height to 
Gterald, and that the person whom I had pursued 
on the nig^t I had leceiTed that wound whidi 
brought Isora to my bedside, and who, it was na- 
tural to believe, was my rival, appeared to me 
not only also slighter, and shorter than Gerald, 
but of a size that seemed to tally with the mur- 
^ererV 

This solitary circumstance, which contradicted 
my other impressions, was, I say, more eJBTectual 
in making me dismiss the thought of personal 
revenge on Oerald, than the motives which 
virtue and religion should have dictated. The 
deep desire of vengeance, is the calmest of all the 
passions, and it is the one which most demands 
.certainty to the reason^ before it releases its emo^^ 
tions, and obeys their dictates. The blow which 
was to do justice to Isora, I had resolved should 
not be dealt, till I had obtained the most utter 
certainty that it fell upon the true criminal 
And thus, though I cherished through all time, 
and through all change, the burning wish for 
retribution, I was doomed to cherish it in secret, and 
Bot for years and years to behold a hope of attaining 
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it. Once only I vented mj feelings upon Gerald. 
I oould not rest, or sleq>, or execute the wosrld'^s 
objects, till I had done so ; but when they wjeate 
thus once vented, methought I -could wait the 
will of time with a more settled, patience, and 
I re-enteisd upon the commoa career of life, move 
eKiemally fitted to fulfil its duties and its aims. 

That single indidgence of emotion followed 
immediatdy after my resolution of . not fordng 
Gterald into bodily contest. I left my sword, lest 
I might be tempted to forget my determination. 
I rode to Devereux Court— I entered Gterald^s 
chamber, j^hile my horse stood unstalled at the 
gate. I said but few words, but each word was a 
volume. I told him to enjoy the fortune he had 
acquired by fraud, and the.conscience he had stain- 
ed with murder.—" Enjoy them while you may,'' 
I said, " but know that soanei: cr; later, shall, come 
a day, when the blood that cries. fix>xn earth shall 
be heard in Heaven-r-and pour blood shall appease 
it. Know if I seem to disobey the voice at my 
heart, I hear it night and day— «nd I only live to 
fulfil' at one time its commands.'^ 

I left him stunned and horror-stricken. I flung 
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myself on my horse, and cast not a look behind as 
I rode from the towers and domains of which I 
had been despoiled. Never from that time would 
I trust myself to meet or see the despoiler. Once, 
directly after I had thus braved him in his 
usurped hall, he wrote to me. I returned the 
letter unopened. Enough of this; the reader 
will now perceive what was the real nature of my 
feelings of revenge ; and will appreciate the 
reasons which, throughout this history, will cause 
me never or rarely to recur to those feelings again, 
until at least he will perceive a just hope of theb 
consummation. 

I went with a quiet air and a set brow into the 
world. It was a time of great political excite- 
ment. Though my creed forbade me the open 
senate, it could not deprive me of the veiled in- 
trigue. St. John found ample employment for 
my ambition, and I entered into the toils and 
objects of my race with a seeming avidity, more 
eager and engrossing than their own. In what 
ensues, you will perceive a great change in the 
character of my memoirs. Hitherto, I chiefly 
pourtrayed to you myself. I bared open to you 
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my heart and temper — ^my passions, and the 
thoughts which belong to our passions. I shall 
now rather bring before you the natures and the 
minds of others. The lover and the dreamer are 
no more ! The satirist and the observer — ^the 
derider of human follies, participating while he 
derides — the worldly and keen actor in the human 
drama, — these are what the district of my 
history on which ^ou enter, will pourtray me. 
From whatever pangs to me the change may have 
been wrought, you will be the gainer by that 
change. The gaudy dissipation of courts; the 
vicissitudes and the vanities of those who haunt 
them ; the glittering jest, and the light strain ; 
the passing irony, or the close reflection ; the 
characters of the great ; the colloquies of ndt ;— - 
these are what delight the temper, and amuse the 
leisure more than the hues of passion and the 
doom of love. As the monster of the Nile is 
found beneath the sunniest banks, and in the most 
freshening wave, the stream may seem to wander 
on in melody and mirth«-^the ripple and the beam ; 
but who shall tell what lurks, dark, and fearful^ 
and ever vigOant, below ! 

H 2 
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CHAPTER II. 



AmUtiotts Piqjectt. 



It is not my intention to write a political his- 
tory, instead of a private biography. No doubt» 
in the next o^tury, there will be volumes enough 
written in celebration of that sera, which my co- 
temporaries are pleased to term the greatest that 
in modem times has ever existed. Besides, in the 
piivate and moi^ concealed intrigues with which 
I waa engaged with St John, there was something 
which regard for others would' compel me to 
preserve in silence. I shall there&re briefly state, 
that in I7I8, St. John dignified the peerage by 
that title whidi his exile and. his genius have 
rendered so illustrious. 

I was with him on the day this honour was 



publicly ittued 6tlt. I found lum indldiig to and 
Iro his X0011I5 with hb nrms folded, and with a 
rerj peculiar ccxolpreaflan of his nedier lip, wUdi 
was a custom he had whdi mf Hmg greatly irri- 
tated or disturbed him. 

^^ Well,^ said he, sUlpping abruptly as he saw 
me, ^< well, coosideiing the peacock Harky 
faroufi^t so blight a plume to his own nest, we 
must admire the generoatty wfaidi spared this gay 
duQghill feather to mine r 

<<How r said I, though I knew the cause of 
his angry metaphor. St. John used metaphors in 
ipeech scarcely less tiban in writing. 

<^ How r cried the new peer, eagerly, and with 
cue of those fladdng lodes, whidi made his ex- 
presoon of indignatuxn the most pbwerful I ever 
saw. <*How! Waslhesacrid promise granted to 
me of my own oollatetfal earldom, to be violated; 
and while the weight — the toil--4he d ifl icult y— 
the odium, of affinrs, firom which Harley, the 
de^iotic dullard, durunk alike in imbecility and 
fear, had been left ezdusiTdiy to my diare, an 
insult in the shape cf an hononr, to be left ezdu- 
siTely to my reward ? You know my disposition 
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is not to over-rate the mexe baubles of ambition — 
you know I care little for titles and for orders in 
themselves ; but the most worthless thing becomes 
of consequaice, if made a symbol of what is of 
value, or designed as the token of an affi*ont. 
Listen : a collateral earldom faUs vacant^-it is 
partly promised me. Suddenly I am dragged 
from the House of Commons, where I am all 
powerful ; X am given — not this earldom, which, as 
belonging to my housed would alone have induced 
me to consent to a removal from a sphere where 
my enemies allow I had greater influence than any 
single commoner in the kingdom — ^I am given not 
this, but a miserable compromise of distinction— 
a new and an infmor rank— given it against my 
will— thrust into the Upper House, to defaid what 
this pompous driveller, Oxford, is forced to for- 
sake ; and not only exposed to all the obloquy of a 
most infuriate party, opposed to me, but mortified 
by an intentional afiront from the party which, 
heart aiid soul, I have supported. You know that 
my birth is to the full as noble as Harley^s — you 
know that my influence in the I(Ower House is £eu: 
greater-^you know that my pame in the country, 
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nay, throughout Europe, is far more popular-— you 
know that the labour allotted to me has been far 
more weighty — ^you know that the late peace of 
Utrecht is entirely my framing — ^thi^t the foes to 
the measure direct all their venom against me— 
that the friends of the measure heap upon me all 
the honour : — when, therefore, this exact time is 
diosen for breaking a promise formerly made to me 
— ^when a pretended honour, known to be most un- 
palatable to me, is thrust upon me— -when, at this 
very time, too, six vacant ribbons of the garter 
flaunt by me— one resting on the knee of this 
Harley, who was able to obtain an earldom for 
himself— the others given to men of far inferior 
pretensions, though not inferior rank, to my own 
—myself markedly, glaringly passed by, — how 
can I avoid feeling that things despicable in 
themselves, are become of a vital power, from 
the evident intention that they shpuld be in- 
jBults to me ! The insects we despise as they 
buzz around us, become dangerous when they 
settle on ourselves and we feel their sting ! But," 
added Bolingbroke, suddenly relapsing into a 
smile, ** I have long wanted a nickname, I have 
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now found one for myself. You know Oxford i$ 
called ^ The Dragon;' well^ henceforth call mt 
* St. GtecHTge ;' for, aa sure as I live, will I over* 
throw the Dragon. I say this in jest, but I mean 
it in earnest. And now that I have discharged 
my bile, let us talk of this wwdeif ul poem, which, 
though I have read it a hundred times, I am oever 
wearied of admiring.'^ 

<^ Abr— the Rape of the Lock i It is indeed 
beautiful, but I am not fond of poetry now. By 
the way, how id it that all our modeom poets speak 
to the taste, the mind, the jiidgment, and nev^ to 
thefeeUngs f Are Aey right in doing so ?^ 

<< My friend^ we are now in a polished a^. 
What have feelings to do with dviliaaticm P^ 

<< Why, more than you will allow. Perhaps 
the greater our civilization, the more numerous 
our feelings. Our animal passions lose in excess, 
butour mental gain; and it is to the mental that poe- 
try should speak. Our Englisii muse, even in this 
wonderful poem, seems to me to be growing, like 
our English beauties, too glitterh^ly artificial-*4t 
wears rouge and a hoop !^ 

<^ Ha ! ha !— yes, they ornament now rather than 
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cret^te —cut draperynfther than marble. Our poems 
remindme of theantioat statues. Phidiasmadethem, 
andBubo,andBombazdre8sedthem in purple. But 
this does not apply to young Pope, who has shown 
in this very poem, that he can work the quarry as 
well as choose the gems. But, seethe carriage awaits 
us. I have worlds to do,— -firstthere is Swift tosee— 
next, there is some exquisite Bourgogne to taste— 
you taste well, and must assist ;-<-then, too, ihere is 
the new actress ; and, by the by, you must tell me 
what you think of Bentley^s Horace : we will drive 
first to my bookseller^s to see it— Swift shall wait — 
Heavens! how he would rage ifhe heard me. I was 
going to say what a pity it is that that man should 
have so much littleness of vanity ; but I should 
have uttered a very foolish sentiment if I had !^ 

'^ And why ?"" . . 

*^ Because, if he had not so much littleness, 
perhaps he would not be so great: what, but 
vanity, makes a man write and isipeak, and slave, 
and become famous?. Alas T and here St. John^s 
countenance changed from gaiety to thought; 
<< ^tis a melancholy thing in human nature, that so 
little is good and noble, both in itself and in its 
H 3 
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source ! Our very worst passions will often pro- 
duce'sublimer effects than our best. * Phidias, (we 
will apply to him for another illustration), made 
the wonderful statue of Minerva for his country ; 
but, in order to avenge himself on that country, 
he eclipsed it in the far more wonderful statue of 
the Jupiter Olympius. Thus, frpm a vicious 
feeling emanated a greater glory than from an 
exalted principle; and the artist was less cele- 
brated for the monument of his patriotism than 
for that of his revenge ! But, allonsy mon cher, 
we grow wise and dull. Let us go to choose our 
Burgundy, and our comrades to share it.*" 

However, with his characteristic affectation of 
bounding ambition, and consequently hope, to no 
one object in particular, and of mingling affairs 
of light importance, with those of the most 
weighty. Lord Bolingbroke might pretend not 
to recur to, or to dwell upon, his causes of resent- 
ment — ^from that time they never ceased to influ- 
ence him to a great, and for a statesman, an unpar- 
donable degree. We cannot, however, blame 
politicians for their hatred, until, without hating 
any body, we have for a long time been politicians 
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ourselves ; strong minds have strong passions, and 
men of strong passions must hate as well as love. 

The next two years passed, on my part, in per- 
petual intrigues of diplomacy, combined with an 
unceasing, though secret endeavour to penetrate 
the mystery which hung over the events of thai 
dreadful night. All, however, was in vain. I 
know not what the English police may be here- 
after, but, in my time, its officers seem to be 
chosen like honest Dogberry^s companions, among 
^* the most senseless and fit men.**' They are, 
however, to the full, as much knaves as fools ; and 
perhaps a wiser posterity will scarcely believe, 
that when things of the greatest value are stolen, 
the owners, on applying to the chief magistrate, 
will often be told that no redress can be given 
there, while one of the officers will engage to get 
back the goods, upon paying the thieves a certain 
sum in exchange -— if this is refused — adieu 
potir jamais^ d vos effets ! A pretty state of inter- 
nal govenunent ! 

It was about a year after the murder, that my 
mother informed me of an event which tore from 
my heart its last private tie, viz., the death of 
Aubrey. The last letter I had received from him. 
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has been placed before the teader ; it was writtea 
at Devereux Courty just before he hit it lor ever. 
Montreuil had be^i with him dining the iUness 
which proved fatal, and which occurred in Ire- 
land. He died of oMisumption ; and when I heard 
from my mother that^ Montreuil dwelt most -glow* 
ingly upon the devotion he had manifested during 
the last monthsof his life, I could not help fearing 
that the morbidity of his superstition had done the 
work of physical disease. On this fatal news, my mp^ 
ther retired from Devereux Court, taa company of 
ladies of our faith, who resided together, and prac^ 
tised the most ascetie rules of a n^mnery, though 
they gave not to their house that ecclesiastical 
name. My mother had long meditated this pro« 
ject, and it was now a melancholy pleasure to put 
it into execution. From that period I rarely 
heard from her, and by little and little she so 
shrunk from all worldly objects, that my visits, 
and I believe even those of ^Gerald, became unweU 
come and distasteful. 

As to my lawsuit, it went on gloriously, accord- 
ing to the assertions of my brisk little lawyer, who 
had declared so emphatically that he liked making 
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quick work of a suit. And, at last, wbal with 
bribery, and feeing, and pushing, a day waa jSMd 
&r the final adjustment of my clainir-it caipe— tbci 
cause was heard and lost. I ^ould have been 
ruined, but for one circumstance ; .the old lady, 
my father's godmother, who had witnessed my first 
and concealed marriage, left me a pretty estate near 
Epsom. I turned it into gold, and it was fortunate 
that I did so socm, as the reader is.about to see« 

The queen died— and a cloud already began tp 
look menacing to the. ^es of the Yiaoount Boling^ 
broke, and therefore to those of the Count Deva. 
reux. " We will weather out thje shower,'' said 
BoUngbroke. 

^' Could not you,'' said I, ^* make our friend 
Oxford the Talapat ?"* and Bolingbroke laughed. 
AU men find wit in the jests broken on their ene- 
mies ! 

One morning, however, I received a laconic 
note from him, which, notwithstanding its short- 

* A thingused bjthe Sltnieielbir theaamepmrpoteMWenov lue 
the umbrella. A work desoipdye of Siam^ by M. de la Loubeie, in 
which the Talapat is somewhat minutely described, haying been 
translated into English, and having excited some curiosity, a few 
yean befine Count Devereux now uses the wind, the aUuaion was 
probably familiar.— Kd. 
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ness and seeming gaiety, I knew well signified 
that something, not calculated for laughter, had 
occurred. I went, and found that his new man 
jesty had deprived him of the seals and secured his 
papers. We looked very blank at each other. At 
last, Bolingbroke smiled. I must say, that culpable 
as he was in some points as a politician — culpable, 
not from being ambitious, (for I would not give 
mu6h for the statesman who is otherwise,) but from 
not having inseparably linked his ambition to the 
welfare of his country, rather than to that of a party 
— €or despite of what has been said of him, his 
ambition was never selfish— culpable as he wai 
when glory allured him, he was most admirable 
when danger assailed him !* and, by the shade of 

* I know veil that it has been said otherwise, and that Boling- 
broke has been accnsed of timidity for not 8ta3ring in England, and 
making Mr. Robert Walpole a present of his head. The elegant 
author of ^' De Vere," who, indeed, appears to me to have taken a 
view of Lord Bolingbroke's character more consistent with the cant 
of a pseudo-philosophy than a deep, consideration of human natuie, 
or a diligent comparison of historical facts, has fallen into i| very 
great, though a very hacknied error, in lauding Oxford's political 
character, and condemning Bolingbroke's, because the ilirmer 
•waited a trial, and the latter shunned it. A very little reflectk>n 
might, perhaps, have taught the accomplished novelist, that there 
oould be no comparison between the two cases, because thera was 
no comparison between the relative danger of Oxford and Boliiig- 
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that Tully whom he so idolized, his philosophy 
was the most conveniently worn of any person's I 
ever met. When it would have been in the way — 
at the supper of an actress — in the levies of a 

broke. Oxford, as their sabsequent impeachment proved, was fiur 
more numerously and powerfolly supported than his iBustrious 
enemy ; and there is really no earthly cause for doubting the truth 
of Bolingbroke's assertion, viz. that, '^ He had received repeated 
and certain information that a resolution was taken by those who 
had power to execute it, to pursue him to the scaffold." There are 
certain situations in which a brave and a good man should wil- 
lingly surrender lifo ; but I humbly opine that there may sometimes 
esdst a situation in which he should preserve it : and if ever man 
was placed in that latter situation, it was Lord Bolingbroke. To 
choose unnecessarily to put one*s head under the axe, without be- 
nefitting any but one's enemies by the act, is, in my eyes, the proof 
of a fool, not a hero ; and to attack a man for not placing his head 
in that agreeable and most useful predicament — for preferring, in 
short, to live for a world, rather than to perish by a foction, appears to 
be a mode of arguing that has a wonderful resemblance to nonsense. 
When Lord Bolingbroke was imi)eached, two men only out of those 
numerous retainers in the Lower House who had been wont so 
loudly to applaud the secretary of state, in his prosecution of those 
veiy measures for which he was now to be condemned —two men 
only (General Ross and Mr. Hungerford), uttered a single syUabk 
in defence of the minister disgraced. This, by the way, is that same 
generous, courageous, unswerving body of men whom Lord John 
Russell has been pleased, in his late work, to call an ^'admirable 
assembly." It is quite astonishing what a vast quantity of unex- 
pected intelligence may be packed up in the elastic ffoHee of on^ 
little epithet — Ej). 
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court— io the boudoir of a beauty — ^m the arena of 
thesenate— inthe intrigueof the cabinet, you would 
not have seen, no ! not a seam of the good old 
garment. But directly it was wanted-^in the hour 
o£ pain — in the day of peril — ^in the suspense of 
eule— "in (worst of all) the torpor of tranquillity, 
my extraordinary friend unfolded it piece by 
piece — ^wrapped himself up in it— ^sat down — defied 
the world, and uttered the most beautiful senti* 
ments upon the comfort and luxury of his raiment, 
that can possibly be imagined. It used to remind 
me, that same philosophy of his, of the enchanted 
tent in the Arabian Tale, which one moment, lay 
wrapped in a nut-shell, and the next covered an 
army. 

Bolingbroke smiled, and quoted Cicero, and 
after an hour^s conversation, which on his part was 
by no means like that of a person whose very head 
was in no enviable state of safety, he slid at once 
from a sarcasm upon Steele into a discussion as to 
the best measures to be adopted. Let me be brief 
on this point ! Throughout the whole of that short 
session, he behaved in a manner, more delicately 
and profoundly wise, than I think, the whole of 
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his previous admin\sty»tion cap equal. He sus- 
tained with the most UQflagging, the most uq- 
wearied dexteritj> ^e lOiikiiig sprits of his 
associates. Without an aet, or the shadow of an 
act, that oould be called time-setviqg» he laid him- 
self out to conciliate the king^and to prc^itiate par- 
liament ; — ^with a dignified prudence, which, while 
it seemed above petty pique, was well calculated 
to remove the appearance of that disafffaction with 
which he was charged, a]|4 dispriounated justly 
between the king and the new adsunistration, he 
lent his talents to the assistance of the monarch, 
by whom his impeachment was already resolved 
on, and aided in the settlanent of the dvi] list, 
while he was in fuU expectation of a criminal 
accusation. 

The new parliamept met, and all doubt was 

« 

over. An impeachment of the late administration 
was decided upon. I was settling bills with my 
little lawyer one morning, w^en Bolingbrpke 
entered my room. He took a chair> nodded to 
me not to dismiss my asastant, joined o^. con- 
versation, and when conversation was merged in 
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accounts, he took up a book of songs, and amused 
himself with it till my business was over and 
my disciple of Coke retired. , He then said, very 
slowly, and with a slight yawn — " You have 
never been at Paris, I think ? •' 

" Never— you are enchanted with that gay 
city;' 

" Yes, but when I was last there, the good 
people flattered my vanity enough to bribe my 
taste. I shall be able to form a more unbiassed and 
impartial judgment in a few days."*' 

« A few days r 

"Ay, my deiar coimt: does it startle you? I 
woncjer' whether the pretty De Tencin will be as 
kind to me as she was, and whether tout le monde 
(that most exquisite phrase for five hundred 
people,) will rise now at the Op6ra on my entrance. 
Do you think that a banished minister can have any, 
the smallest, resemblance, to what he was when in 
power? By gumdragon, as our friend Swift 
so euphoniously and elegantly says, or swears, 
by gumdragon, I think not ! What altered 
Satan 'so after his fall ? what gave him horns and 
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a tail ? nothing but his disgrace. Oh ! years, and 
disease, plague, pestilence, and famine never alter 
a man so much as the loss of power."*" 

" You say wisely ; but what am I to gather 
from your words ? is it all over with us in real 
earnest ?'' 

'* Us ! with me it is indeed all over — you may 
stay here for ever. / must fly — a packet boat to 
Calais, or a room in the Tower— I must choose be- 
tween the two. I had some thoughts of remaining-— - 
and confronting my trial, but it would be folly- 
there is a difference between Oxford and me. He has 
friends, though out of power; I have none. If they 
impeach him— he will escape ; if they impeach me, 
they will either shut me up like a rat in a cage, 
for twenty years, till, old and forgotten, I tear 
my heart out with my confinement, or they will 
bring me at once to the block. No, no— I must 
keep myself for another day ; and while they 
banish me, I will leave the seeds of the true cause 
to grow up till my return. Wise and exquisite 
policy of my foes—* Frustra Cassium amovisti, si 
gliscere et vigere Brutorum emulos passurus es."* 
But I have no time to lose— farewell, my friend . 
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^-^Tod bless you--you are saved firam these 
stonxiB ; and even intolerance, which prevo^tedthe 
exercise of your genius^preserves you now from the 
danger of having applied that genius to the welfare 
of your country : God knows, whatever my faults, 
I have sacrificed what I loved better than all 
things— study and pleasure— fto her cause. In 
har wars I served even my enemy Marlborough, 
in order to serve her ; her peace I eflfected, and I 
suffer for it. Be it so, I am 

^ < Fident animi atque in atramque pazatoa.* 

Once more I embrace you — ^fareweU.^^ 

<< Nay,^ said I , << listen to me, you shall not 
go alone. France is already, in reality, my na- 
tive country ; there did I receive my birth, it is 
no hardship to return to my natale solumr^t is an 
honour to return in the company of Henry St. 
John. I will have no refusal; my law case is 
over, my papers are few, my money I will ma- 
nage to transfer. Remember the anecdote you 
told me (yesterday,) of Anaxagoras, who, when 
asked where his country was, poiated with his 
finger to Heaven. It is applicable, I hope, as 
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well to me as to yourself; to me uncelebrated and 
obscure, to you the senator and the statesman.^^ 

In vain Bolingbroke endeavoured to dissuade 
me from this resolution ; he was the only friend 
fate had left me, and I was resolved that misfor- 
time should not part us. At last he embraced 
me tenderly, and consented to what he coidd not 
resist. '< But you cannot,^ he said, ^^ quit Eng- 
land to-morrow night, as I must."^ 

<^ Pardon me,^ I answered, <^the briefer the 
preparation, the greater the excitement, and what 
in life is equal to that f^ 

<^ True,^ answered Bolingbroke : ** to some na- 
tures, too restless to be happy, excitement can com- 
pensate for all ; Compensate for years wasted, and 
hopes scattered— compensate for bitter regret at 
talents perverted, and passions unrestrained. But 
we will talk philosophically when we have more lei- 
sure. You will dine with me to-morrow; we will go 
to the play together-— I promised poor Lucy that I 
would see her at the theatre, and I cannot break my 
w<»rd-— and an hour afterwards we will commence 
our excursion to Paris. And now I will explain to 
you the plan I have arranged for our escape.^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

The real Acton Spectators of the fiilse ones. 

It was a brilliant night at the theatre ! The 
boxes were crowded to excess. Every eye was 
directed towards Lord Bolingbroke, who with his 
usual dignified and consummate grace of manner, 
conversed with the various loiterers with whom, 
from time to time, his box was filled. 

" Look yonder,'' said a very young man, of 
singular personal beauty, . ^* look yonder, my 
Lord, what a panoply of smiles the duchess wears 
to-night, and how triumphantly she directs those 
eyes, which they say were once so beautiful, ta 
your box.'' 
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" Ah," said Bolingbroke, " her grace does me 
too much honour ; I must not neglect to acknow- 
ledge her courtesy i" and, leaning over the box, 
Bolingbroke watched his opportunity till the 
Duchess of Marlborough, who sat opposite to him, 
and who was talking with great and evidently 
joyous vivacity to a tall, thin man, beside her, 
directed her attention, and that of her whole party, 
in a fixed and concentrated stare, to the emperilled 
minister. With a dignified smile Lord Bolmg- 
broke then put his hand to his heart, and bowed 
profoundly ; the duchess looked a Uttle abashed, 
but returned the courtesy quickly and slightly, 
and renewed her conversation. 

" Faith, my Lord,'? cried the young gentleman 
who had before spoken, ^< you managed that well ! 
No reproach is like that which we clothe in a 
imile, and present with a bow.*^ 

<< I am happy ,** said Lord Bolingbroke, " that 
my conduct receives the grave support of a son of 
my political opponent.'" 

" Grave support, my Lord ! you are mistaken — 
never apply the epithet grave to any thing belong- 
ing to Philip Wharton. But, in sober earnest, I 
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hate sat Imig enough .with you to terrify all my 
ftiends, and mlistndw shew my worshijrful face in 
toother part of the house. Count De^ereux, will 
you come with me to the duchesses ?^ 

<< What! the duchesses, immediatdy after 
Lord Bolingbroke's !— the Whig after the Tory- 
it would be as trying to one'^s assurance, as a change 
from .the cold bath to the hot to one's constitu- 
tion.'' 

<< Well, and what so delightful as a trial in 
which one triumphs ? and a change in which one 
does not lose even one's countenance ?'*^ 
" Take care, my Lord," said Bolingbroke, laugh- 
ing ; ^* those are dangerous sentim^ts for a man 
like you, to whom the hope& of two great parties 
are directed, to express so openly— -even on a trifle, 
taid in a jest.'' 

" 'TIS for that reaton I utter them. I like being 
the object of hope and fear to men, since my mise- 
rable fortune made me marry at fourteen, and 
cease to be aught but a wedded thing to the 
women. But, sup with me at 'the Bedford— you, 
my Lord, and the Count." 
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<< Ahd you will ask Walpole, AddisoD, and 
Steele,* to join us ; eh? " said Bolingbroke. ** No, 
we have other eBgagements for to-night ; but w^ 
shall meet again soon.** 

And the eccentric youth nodded his adieu, dis- 
appeared, and a minute afterwards was seated by 
the side of the Duchess of Marlborough. 

" There goes a boy,'' said Bolingbroke, /* who 
at the age of fifteen has in him* the power to be 
the greatest man of his day, and in all probability 
will only be the most singular. An obstinate man 
is sure of dcmig weU ; a wavering or a whimsical 
one (which is the same thing), is as uncertain, 
even in his elevation, as a shuttlecock. But locdc 
to the box at the right— do you see the beautiful 
Lady Mary ?^ 

<* Yes,'' said Mr. Trefusis, who was with us, 
^< she has only just come to town. *Tis said she 
and Ned Montague live like-doves.** 

<< How !" said Lord Bolingbroke, <^that quick, 
restless eye seems to have very little of the dove 
in it." 

f< But how beautiful she is I" said Trefusis, 

* An political oppoDents of Lord Bolingbroke. 
VOL. II. I 
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adjxiii^agly. *^ What a pity IJiat those exqtdsite 
hands should be so dirty ! It resoiiids me/' ^re- 
fusi& loved a coarse anecdote) ^^ of her answer tp 
old Madame de Noailles, who made exactly the 
saane remark to her. ^ Do you call my hands 
dirty ?' cried Lady Mary, holding them up with 
the most innocent naweti, ^ Ah, Madami^, ai vaua 
vgyez 7n£8 pieds P ^ 

<' Fi done r said I, turning away ; '^ but who 
is that very small, deformed man behind h^y-*-he 
with the bright black eye.*" 

^ Koow you not P" said BoUngbroke ; ^^ teU it 
not ui Gath ! —'tis a rising sun, whom I have al- 
ready learnt to wocship-^the yoong author of the 
< Essay on Criticism/ and the ^ Bape of the Loek.^ 
Egad, the petit poete seems to edipse lis with 
the women as much as widi the men. Do you 
mark bow eagerly Lady Jiiary listens to him — 
even though the ta]| geotl^aum in Uack, who in 
vaUL endeavours to win hea: attentions, is thought 
the JiaMdswnest gallant in I^ndon ? Ab^ 6eQ»i& 
is paid by smiles from all females but Fortune — 
little, methinks, does that jroung po^H:^ in hia first 
intoxication of flattery and fame, guess what a lot 
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of contest and strife is in store for him. The very 
breath which a literary man respires is hot with 
hatred, and the youthful proselyte enters fhat 
career which seems to him so glittering, even as 
Dame Pliant's brother in the Alchemist entered 
town — ^not to be fed with luxury, and diet on plea- 
sure, but ^to learn to quarrel and live by his 
wits.''' 

The play was now nearly over. With great 
gravity Lord Bolingbroke summoned one of the 
principal actors to his box, and bespoke a play 
for the next week : leaning then on my arm he 
left the theatre. We hastened to his home, put 
on our disguises, and without any adventure worth 
recounting, effected our escape, and landed safely 
at Calais. 



I 2 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Piuds— rA Temple Politician, and an Ecclesiastical One— Sundry 
other Matters. 



The ex-mipister was received both at Calais 
and at Paris vith the most gratifying honours — 
he was then entirely the man to captivate the 
French, The beauty of his person, the grace of 
his manner, his consummate taste in all things, 
the exceeding variety and sparkling vivacity of 
his conversation, enchanted them. In later life he 
has grown more reserved and profound, even in 
habitual intercourse, and attention is now fixed 
to the solidity of the diamond, as at that time 
one was too dazzled to think of any thing but 
its brilliancy. 
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While Bolingbroke was receiving visits' of state,' 
I busied myself in inquiring after a certain Ma- 
dame de Balzac. The reader will remember that 
the envelope of that letter which Oswald had 
brought to me at Devereux Court, was signed by 
the letters C. de B. Now, when Oswald disap- 
peared after that dreadful night to which eveni 
now I can scarcely bring myself to allude, these 
initials occurred to my remembrance, and Oswald 
having said they belonged to a lady formerly in* 
timate with my father, I inquired of my mother 
if die could guess to what French lady such 
initials would apply. She, with ah evident pang of 
jealousy^ mentioned a Mlidanie de Balzac ; and to 
this lady I now resolved to address myself, with the 
feint hope of learning from her some intelligence 
respecting Oswald. It was not difficult to find out 
the abode of one who in her day had played no 
incoasiderablerdleia that comedy of errors, — ^the 
great world. She was still living at Paris : what 
Frenchwoman would, if she could help it, live any 
where else ? ** There are a hundred gates,^ said 
the witty Madame de Choisi to me, ^^ which lead 
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into Paris, but only two roads out of it^— the con- 
vent, at (odious word !) the grave.'' 

I hastened to Madame Balzac's hotel. I was 
ushered through three magnificent apartments into 
one, whidi to my eyes seaned to contain a throne : 
upon a nearer inspection I discovered it was a 
bed. Upon a large chair, by a very bad fire— it 
was in the month of March-— sat a tall, hmdsome 
woman, excessively painted, and dressed in a man- 
ner, which to my taste, accustomed to English 
finery, seemed singularly plain. I had sent in the 
morning to request peimission to wait on her, so that 
she was prepared for my visit. She rose, offered fne 
her cheek, kissed miae, shed several tears and in 
short testified a great deal of kindness towards me. 
Old ladies who have flirted with'our fathers, always 
sseem to claim a sort of property in the sons ! 

Before she resumed her seat she held me owt at 
arm's length. ^You havie a family likeness ta 
your brave father," said i^e, with a little diiap* 
pointment ; ** but — ^" 

^^ Madame de Balzac would add^" interrupted I, 
filling up the sentence which I saw her U^iveU^ 
lance had made her break off, ^^ Madame de 



Baibsae would add, that I am not so good looking. 
It 18 true : the likeness is t)-iuismitted to me within 
ratiier than without ; and if I have hot my father^s 
privilege to be admked, I have at least his capar- 
cities to admire,^ and I bowed. 

Madame de Balzac took three large pinches 
of snuff. ** That is very well said,'* said she 
gravely : " very well indeed ! not at all like your 
father though, who never paid a compliment in 
his life. Your clothes, by the by, are in exquisite 
taste: I had no idea that English people had 
arrived to such perfection in the fine arts. Your 
face is a little too long ! You admire Radne, of 
course ? How do you like Paris ?** 

All this was not said gaily or quickly: 
Madame de Balzac was by no means a gay or a 
quick person. She belonged to a peculiar school 
of Frenchwomen, who affected a little languor, a 
great deal of stifttess, an indiffbrence to forms 
when forms were to be used by themselves, and an 
unrelaxing demand of forms when forms were to 
be observed to them by others. Added to this, 
they talked plainly upon all matters, without 
ever entering upon sentiment. This was the 
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school she bdonged to ; but she possessed the' 
traits of the individual as well as of the species. 
She was keen, ambitious, worldly, not unafiection- 
ate, nor unkind ; very proud, a little of the devo- 
tee — ^because it was the fashion to be so— -an en- 
thusiastic admirer of military glory, and a^ most 
prying,, searching, intriguing^ fmd yet talentless 
schemer of politics. 

<' Like Paris !^ said I, answering only the last 
question, and that not with .the most scrupalou» 
regard to truth. ^< Can Madame de Balzae 
think of Paris, and not conceive the transport 
which must inspire a person entering it for' the 
first time? But I had something more endearing > 
than a stranger^s interest to attach me to it; 
I longed to express to my fathar^s friend, my^ 
gratitude for the interest - which I venture to 
believe she on one occasion manifested towards me.^ 

*^ Ah 1 you mean my caution to you against 
that terrible De Montreuil. Yes, I trust I was^ 
of service to you thefre? * 

And Madame de Balzac then proceeded to favour ' 
me with the whole history of the manner in which 
she had obtained the letter she had sent me, accom-' 
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panied by a thousand anathemas against those atro^ 
ces JisuiteSf and a thousand eulogia on her own 
genius and virtues. I brought her &om this sub- 
ject, so interesting to herself, as soon as decorum 
would allow me : and I then made inquiry if she 
knew aught of Oswald, or Could suggest any mode 
of obtaining intelligence respecting him. Madame 
de Balzac hated plain, blunt, blank questions, and 
she always travelled through a wilderness of paren- 
theses, before she answered them. But at last I did 
ascertain her answer, and found it utterly unsatis- 
factory • She had never seen or heard any thing of 
Oswald since he had left her charged with her com- 
mission to me. I then questioned her respecting 
the character of the man, and found Mr. Marie 
Oswald had little to plume himself upon in that 
respect. He seemed, however^ from her account 
of him, to be more a rogue than a villain; and 
from two or three stories of his cowardice, which 
Madame de Balzac related, he appeared to me 
utterly incapable of a design so daring and sys- 
tematic as that of which it pleased aU persons who 
troubled themselvesr about my affairs, to suspect 
him. 

i3 
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Finding, at' last, that no further informa^n 
was to be gained (m tikis point, I turned tbe con^ 
versation to M(«treuil. I found from Madame de 
Balzac^s very abuse of him, that he ^joyed a 
great reputation in the country, and a great £a.vour 
at court. He had been early befriaided by 
Father la Chaise, and be was now especially 
trusted and esteemed by the successor of tibat 
Jesuit — Le Tellier;— Le Tdlier, that rigid aad 
bigoted servant of LoyQla--the sovereign of the 
King himself— the destroyer of the Port Ro^al, 
imd the mock and terror of the bedevilled and perse- 
cuted Jansenists. Besides this, I learnt what has 
been before pretty clearly evident — yiz. : that Man- 
treuil was greatly in the confidence of the Che- 
valier, and that he was supposed already to have 
rendered essential service to the Stuart cMise. 
His reputation had increased with every year, and 
was as great for private sanctity as for political 
talent. 

When this information, given in a very diffident 
spirit from that in which I retail it, was over, 
Madame de Balzac observed — <^ Doubtless you 
will obtain a private audience with the King ?'' 
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<* Is it possible, in his present age and infir- 
mities ?^ 

" It ought to be to the son of Le Marichal 
Devereux." 

** I shall be happy to receive Madame^s in- 
structions how to obtain the honour: her name 
would, I feel, be a greater passport to the royal 
presence, than that of a deceased soldier ; and 
Venus's cestus' may obtain lihat grace, which would 
never be accorded to the truncheon of Mars !*" 

Was there ever so natural and so easy a com- 
pliment ? My Venus 0I fifty smiled. 

" You are ' mistaken. Count,'' said she ; ** I 
have no interefet at court : the Jesuits forbid 
that to a Jansenist ; 4)ut I will speak this very day 
to the Bishop of Frejus : he is related to me, and 
will obtain so slight a hoon for you with ease. 
He has just left his bishopric : you know how he 
hated it. Nothing could be pleasanter Ihan his 
signing himself, in a letter to Cardinal Quirini^ — 
* Fleuri, eeSque de Fr^u$ par Findignatiim 
divine.'^ The king does not like him much : but 
he is a good man on the whole, though Jesuiti- 
cal : he shall introdiuoe you.'' 
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I expressed my gratitude for' the favour/ and 
hinted that possibly the relations of my fathier^s 
first wife;- the haughty and ancient house of La 
Tremouille, might save the Bishop of llV6jus 
from die pain of exerting himself on my behalf. 

" You- are very much mistaken,^ answered 
Madame^ de Balzac : << priests point the road 
to court, as well as to heaven ; and warriors and 
nobles have as little to do with the former, ati 
they h^ve' with the latter, the unlucky Due de 
Villers only exoepted-^aman whose ill fortune 
is enough to destroy all the laurels of France^' 
Ma foil I believe the paume Due might 'rival 
in luck that Italian poet, who said, in a fit of 
despair, that if he had- been •bred a hatter, men 
would have been" bom without heads.** 

And Madame de Balzac chuckled over this joke, 
till seeing that no farther niews was to be gleaned 
from her, I made my adieu, and my departure* 

Nothing could exceed the kindness manifested 
towards me by my father^s early connexions. The 
circumstance (^ my aeeompanyiiig Bdlingbroke, 
joined to my age, and an address which, if not ani- 
mated or gay, had not been acquired without some 
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youthful cultivation of the graces, gave me a sort 
of 6clat as well as coosideratibn. And Bolingbroke, 
who was only jealous of superioi^ in power, and who 
had no equals in any thing else^ added greatly to 
my reputation by his panegyrics. 

Every one sought me — and the attention of so- 
ciety at Paris would, to most, be worth a little 
trouble to repay. Perhaps^ if I had liked 
it, I might have been the rage; ' but that 
vanity was over. I contented myself with being 
permitted into society as an observer, without 
a single wish to become the observed. MHien one 
has once outlived the ambition de eocUtiy I know 
not a greater affliction than an over-attention ; and 
the Spectator did just what I should have done in 
a similar case, when he left his lodgings, <^ because 
he was asked every morning how he had slept."' 
In the immediate vicinity of the court, the king^s 
devotion, age, and misfortunes, threw a damp over 
society ; but there were still some sparkling cirdes, 
who put the king out of the mode, and declared, 
that the defeats of his generals made capital sub^ 
jects for epigrams. What a delicate and subtle air 
jdid hang over those sairSeSf where all that were 
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bright and lovely, Mid noble and gay, and witty 
and wiBe, were assembled in one brilliant cluster ? 
Imperfect as my reiiearsals must be, I think t9ie 
lew pages I shall devote to a description of these 
glittering conversations, must still retam something 
of that original piquancy which the soiries of no 
other capital could riVal or appreciate, 

One momkig, about a week after my interview 
with Madame de Balzac, I received a note from 
her, requesting me to visit her that day, and ap- 
pointing the hour. 

Accordingly I repaired to the house of the fair 
politician. I found her with a man in a clerical 
gaib, and of a benevolent and prepossessing coun- 
tenance. She introduced him to me as the Bishop 
of Fr6jus, and he received me with ah air very 
uncommon to his countrymen, viz., with an ease 
that seemed to result from real good nature, rather 
thaof artificial ^-ace. 

** I shall feel,^ said he, quietly, and without the 
least appearaance of paying a compliment, " very 
glad to madtion your wish to his majesty ; and I 
have not the least doubt but that he will admit to 
his presence one who has such hereditary claims 
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om 'his notice. Madame de Maintencm, by the 
way, has charged me to present you to lier, when^* 
ever you will give me the opportunity. Sine knew 
your adimirable mothcar well, and, for her sake, 
wishes once to see you. You know, perhaps. Mon- 
sieur, that die extreme retirement of her life^ ren- 
ders this mesaagie fwm Madame de Maintenon, an 
unusual aind riure honour.''^ 

I expressed my thanks;— ^e bishop received 
them with a paternal rather than a courtier-like air, 
and appointed a day for me to attend him to the 
palace. We then conversed a short time uponimdif- 
ferait matters, which, I observed, the good bishop 
took especial pains to preserve clear from French 
politics. He asked me, however, two or three ques- 
tions about the. state of parties in England — about 
finance and the national debt — about Ormond and 
Oxford ; and appeared to give the most close at- 
tention to my replies. He smiled once or twice, 
when his relati(Hi, Madame de Balzac, broke out 
into sarcasms against the Jesuits, which had no- 
thing to do with the subjects in question. 

" Ah, ma chire coimne^^ said he, " you flatter 
me by shewing, that you like me not as the poli- 
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tioian, but the private relation— not as the Bishop 
of Fr6ju8, but as Andre de Fleury.**' 

Madame de Balzac smiled, and answered by a 
compliment. She was a politician for the kingdom, 
it is true, but she was also a politician for herself. 
She was far from exclaiming, with Pindar, ^< Thy 
business, O my city, I prefer willingly to my 
own.**^ Ah, there is a nice distinction between po- 
litics and policy, and Madame de Balzac knew it. 
The distinction is this : Politics is the art of be- 
ing wise for others ! Policy is the art of being wise 
for oneself I 

From Madame de Balzac^s I went to Boling- 
broke. " I have just been offered the place of 
Secretary of State, by the English king on this side 
of the water,** said he ; — " I do not, however, yet ^ 
Hke to commit myself so fully. And, indeed, I am 
not unwilling to have a little relaxation of plea- 
sure, after all these dull and di^sty travails of 
state. What say you to Boulainvilliers to-night — 
you are asked T^ 

" Yes ! all the wits are to be there — Anthony 
Hamilton — and FonteneUe — young Arouet — 
Chaulieii, that charming old man. Let us go, and 
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polish away the wrinkles of our hearts. MHiat 
cosmetics are to the face, wit is to the temper; and, 
after all, there is no wisdom like that which teaches 
us to forget."*' 

" C(»ne then,'' said Bolingbroke, rising, " we will 
lock up these papers, and take a melancholy drive, 
in order that we may enjoy mirth the better oy 
and by." 
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CHAPTER V. 



A Meeting of Wits — Conversation gone out to Supper in her Dress 
of Velvet andJewels. 



BouLAiNviLLiEKs ! Comte de St. Saire ! What 
will our great grandchildren think of that name ? 
Fame is indeed a riddle ! At the time I refer to^ 
wit — ^learning — ^grace — all things that charm and 
enlighten — ^were supposed to centre in one word — 
Baulainvilliers! The good count had many rivals, 
it is true, but he had that exquisite tact peculiar 
to his countrymen, of making the very reputations 
of those rivals contribute to his own. And while 
he assembled them around him, the lustre of their 
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ham mats, though it emanated from themselves, 
was reflected lipon him. 

It was ft pleasant, though not a costly apart- 
ment, in which we found our host. The room was 
sufficiently full of people, to allow scope and va* 
riety to one groupe of talkers, without being full 
enough to permit those little knots and coteries 
which are the destrucdon of literairy fsodeiiy. An 
old'man of about seventy, of a sharp, shrewd, yet 
poUahed and courtly expression of countenanoe, of 
a gireaJt gaiety of maimer, which was now and then 
rafiher displeaaingly contrasted by an abrupt aiGec- 
talion of dignity tkat, howev»*, rarely lasted ^aove 
a minsfte, aaad never withstood the shock of a Ami 
mo^ was the first person who accosted us. This 
cdd man was the wreck of the once celebrated An- 
thony Count Hamilton ! 

* c< Well, my Lord,^ said he to Bolingbroke, 
«< how do you like the weather at Paris ?— it is a 
little better than the merciless air of London — ^isit 
not ? ^Slife! — even in June, one could not go open- 
breasted in those regions of cold and catarrh—^ 
very great misfortune, let mf tell you, my Lord, if 
die^s cambric happened to be of a very delicate and 
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farillifliit texture, and one widied to penetrate the' 
inwardfoldsof aladj'^s heart, hy developing, to 
the heat advantage, the exterior folds that covered 
hisowa.^ 

** It is the first time,'* answered Bolingbroke, 
<< that I ever heard so aooomplished a courtier as 
Ciount Hamilton repine, with sincerity, that he 
could not bare his bosom to inspection.^ 

^ Ah r cried BoulainviUiers, << but vanity makes 
a man shew much that discretion would conceal.^ 

^^ Au diaJUe with your discretion V^ said Hamil- 
ton^ << *tis a vulgar virtue. Vanity is a truly aris- 
tocratic quality, and every i^ay fitted to a gentle- 
man. Should I ever have been renoivned for my 
exquisite lace and web-like cambric, if I had not 
been vain? Never, mon cher! I should have 
gone into a convent and worn sackcloth, and, fn»n 
Coimt Antoine, I should have thickened into Saint 
Anthony.'*^ 

" Nay," cried Lord Bolingbroke, " there is as 
much scope for vanity in sackcloth, as there is in cam- 
bric ; for vanity is like the Irish ogling master in 
the Spectator^ and if it teaches the playhouse to ogle 
by candle-light, it also teaches the church to ogle 
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by day ! But, pardon me, Monsieur Ghaulieu, how 
weU you look ! I see that the mjrrtle sheds its ver- 
dure, not only over your poetry, but the poet. 
And it is right that, to the modem Anacreon, who 
has bequeathed to Time a treasure it will never 
forego, Time itself should be gentle in return.*^ 

'< Milord,^ answered Ohaulieu, an old man 
who, though considerably past sevaity, was ani- 
mated, in appearance and manner, with a vivacity 
and life that would have done honour to a youth-— 
<^ Milord, it was beautifully said by the Emperor 
Julian, that Justice retained the Graces in her ves- 
tibule. I see, now, that he should have substituted 
the word Wisdom for that of Justice.'* 

" Come," cried Anthony Hamilton, " this will 
never do. Complimaits are the dullest things ima- 
ginable. For God's sake let us leave panegyric to 
blockheads, and say something bitter to one ano- 
ther, or we shall die of ennuiy 

<< V(yu8 ave» raisan,'" said Boulainvilliers : — 
<^ Let us pick out some poor devil to begin with. 
Absent or pfresent ? — Decide which.'* 

*< Oh, absent," cried Chaulieu ; " 'tis a thousand 
time3 more piquant to slander than to rally ! Letr 
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US oommence with his Majesty : Count Devoxux, 
have you seen Madame Mamtenon and her devout 
infant, since your arrival ?^' 

<< No !«-the priests must be petitioned before 
the mirade is made public.^ 

*^ What!^ cried Chaulieu, ^< would you insinuate 
that his Miyesty's piety is veally nothing less than 
a mirade?^ 

■^^ Impossible !^ said BoukinvilUers, gravely, — 
^< piety is as natural to kings as flattery to their 
courtiers : are we not told that they are made in 
Ood's own image !'' 

^^ If that were true,^ said Count Hamilton, 
somewhat profanely — ^^ if that were true, I should 
no longer deny the impossibility of Atheism !^^ 

<< Fie, Count Hamilton,^ said an old gentleman, 
in whom I reoogoised the great Huet, ^^ fie— wit 
should beware how it uses wings — ^its province 
is earth, not heaven.*" 

*^ Nobody can better tell what wit is net^ than 
the learned Abb^ Huet!^^ answ^ed Hamilton, 
with a mock air of respect. 

^ Psha !'' cried Chaulieu, «' I thought when 
weonce gave the rein to satire it would carry us 
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pile-wile against one another. But in order to 
sweeten that drop of lemon-juice for you^ my dear 
Huet, let me turn to Milcnrd Bolingbroke, and ask 
him whether England can psoduce a scholar equfil 
to Peter Huet, who in twenty years wrote notes 
to suLty-two volumes of Classics,* for the sake of 
a prince who never read a line in one of them ?^^ 

^^ We have some scholars,^'* answered Boling- 
broke ; ^^ but we certainly have no Huet. It is 
strange enough, but leamixig ae^ns to me like a 
circle : it grows weaker the more it spreads. We 
now see many people capable of reading commenta^ 
ries, but very few, indeed^ capable of writing th^n."" 

^^ True,'''* answared Huet ; and in his reply he 
introduced the celebrated iHAistration which is at 
this day mentioned among his most felicitous Inm^ 
mote, ^' Scholarship, fcnrmerly the most difficult 
and unaided enterprise of Genius, has now been 
made, by the very toils of the first mariners, but 
an easy and common-fdace voyage of leisure. But 
who would compare the j^reat men^ whose vtery 
di£Bculties not only proved their ardour, but 
brought them tbe patience and the courage which 

* The Belphin CUmics. 
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alone are the pye&ts of a genuine triumph, to 
the uidolent loit^ers of the present day, who 
having little of difficulty to conquer, have nothing 
of glory to attam ? For my part, there seems to 
me the same difference between a scholar of our 
days and one of the past, as there is between Chris- 
topher Columbus and the master of a packet-boat 
feom Calais to Dover !^ 

'^ But,^ cried Anthony Hamilton, taking a 
pinch of snuff, with the air of a man about to utter 
a witty thing — " but what have w^^we spirits 
of the world, not imps of the cloaet,^' — and he 
glanced at Huet— «^^ to do widi scholarship ? Alt 
the waters of Castaly which we want to pour into 
our brain, are such as will flow the readiest to our 
tongue." 

" In short, then,'' said I, f* you would assert 
that all a friend cares for in. one's head is the 
quantity of talk in it f^ 

*^ Precisely, my dear Count,'' said Hamilton, 
seriously; <^ and to that maxim I will add ano- 
ther applicable to the opposite sex. All that a 
mistress cares for in one's heart is the quantity of 
love in it." 
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<< What ! are generosity, courage, honour, to go 
for nothing, with our mistress, then V cried Ghau-> 
lieu. 

<^ No ; for she will believe, if you are a passion! 
ate lover, that you have all those virtues ; and if 
not, she wotft believe that you have one/' 

^^ Ah ! it was a pretty court of love in which 
the friend and biographer of Count Grammont 
learnt the art V said Bolingbroke. 

" Wf believed so at the time, my lord ; but 
there are as many changes in the fashion of making 
love as there are in that of making dresses. Honour 
me, Count Devereux, by using my snuff-box, and 
then looking at the lid.^' 

<^ It is the picture of Charles the Second, which 
adorns it^— is it not r* 

J*" No, Count Devereux, it is the diamonds 
which adorn it. His majesty'^s face I thought very 
beautiful while he was living ; but now, on my 
conscience, I consider it the ugliest phiz I ever 
beheld. But I pointed your notice to the picture 
because we were talking of love ; and Old Row* 
ley believed that he could make it better £han any 
one else. All his courtiers had the same opinion of 

VOL> II. I 
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themselves ; and I dare say the beafiw garfons of 
Queeji Aimers reign would say, that not one of 
King Charley^s gang knew what love was. Oh ! 
*fis a strange circle of revolutions, that love! 
Like the earth, it always changes, and yet always 
has the same materials.^ 

" V Amour — Famour — taufauri rcunour, with 
Count Anthony Hamilton'^P said Boulainvilliers. 
<^ He is always on that subject ; and, sctere bleu ! 
Ilirhen ke was younger, I am told he vias like 
Cacus, the son of Vulcan, and breallied nothing 
but flames.^ 

<« You flatter me,"* said Hamilton. ** Solve me 
now a knotty riddle, my Lord Bolingbroke. 
Why does a young man think it the greatest com- 
pliment to be thought wise, while an~old man 
thinks it the greatest compliment to be tdd he has 
been foolish r ' 

"Is love foolish, then?** said Lord Boling- 
broke. 

" Gto you dMibt it Y^ answered fiamilton ; " it 
makes a man think more of another than himself ! 
I kno^ not a greater proof of folly T 

♦*Ah— won aimtAle 07wi"-H»ied Ohaulieu; 
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^< you are the wickedest witty person I know. I 
cannot help loving your language, while I hate 
your sentiments.^ 

*^ My language is nay own—my sentiments are 
those of all men,^ answered Hamilton ; << but are 
we not, by the by, to have young Arouet hei^e to* 
night P What a charming person he is l"^ 

"Yes," said BoulainviUiers. "He said he 
should be late ; and I expect Fontenelle, too, 
but he will not come before supper. I found 
Fontenelle this morning, conversing with my cook 
en the best manner of dressing asparagus. I 
4sked him the other day, what writer, ancient or 
inodesm, had ever given him the most sensible 
pleasure ? After a little pause, the excellent old 
man said — * Daphnus^ — * Daphnus !' repeated I — 
*who the devil is he?' * Why,' answered Fon- 
tenelle, with tears of gratitude in his benevolent 
eyes, ^I had some hypochondriacal ideas, that 
suppers were unwholesome; and Daphnus is an 
ancimt physician, who asserts the contrary ; and 
declares, — think, my friend, what a charming 
theory ! — that the moon is a great assistant of the 

X 2 
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''Ha! ha! haT laughed the AhU de Chau^ 
lieu. '< How like Fontenelle ! what an anoma* 
lous creature His ! He has the most kindness and 
the least feeling of any man I ever knew. Let 
Hamilton find a pithier description for him if he 
can!"* 

Whatever reply the tneaA of the preuw Gram^ 
numt might have made, was prevented by the 
entrance of a young man of about twaity-one. 

In person he was small, slight, and very thin. 
There was a certain affectation of polite address 
in his manner and mien, which did not quite be- 
come him; and though he was received by the 
old wits with great cordiality, and on a footing of 
perfect equality ; yet, the inexpressible air which 
denotes birth, was both pretended to, and want* 
ing. This, perhaps, was however owing to the 
ordinary inexperience of youth ; which, if not 
awkwardly bashful, is generally awkward in its 
assurance. Whatever its cause^ the impression 
vanished directly he entered into conversation. I 
do not think I ever encountered a man so bril- 
liantly, yet so easily witty. He had but little of 
the studied allusion — ^the antithetical point— the 
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classic metaphor, which chiefly characterize the 
wits of my day. On the contrary, it was an ex- 
ceeding and naive simplicity, which gave such 
unrivalled charm and piquancy to hisconversa^ 
tion. And while I have not scrupled to stamp on 
tny pages some faint imitation of the peculiar dia- ' 
logue of other eminent characters, I must confess 
myself utterly unable to convey the smallest idea 
of his method of making words irresistible. Con<* 
tenting my efforts, therefore, with describing his 
personal appearance — interesting, because that of 
the most striking literary character it has been 
my lot to meet— *I shall omit his share in the 
remainder of the conversation I am rehearsing, 
and beg the reader to recal that passage in Taci- 
tus, in which the great historian- says, that in the 
funeral of Junia, <^ the images of Brutus and 
CassiUs outshone all the rest, from the very cir- 
cumstance of their being the sole ones excluded 
from the rite.'' 

The countenance, then, of Marie Francis Arouet, 
(since so celebrated under the name of Voltaire,) 
was plain in feature, but singularly striking in 
effect; its vivacity was the very perfection of what 
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Siede once happily called <' physiognomical clo^ 
quence.^ His eyes were dark, fiery rather than 
bright, and so restless that they never dwelt in 
the same place for a moment ;* his mouth was at 
once the worst and the most peculiar feature of 
his face : it betokened humour, it is true ; but it 
also betrayed malignancy — nor did it ever smile 
without sarcasm. Though flattering to those pre^ 
sent, his words against the absrat, uttered by that 
bitter and curling lip, mingled with your pleasure 
at their wit a little fear at their causticity. I be- 
lieve no one, be he as bold, as callous, or to fault* 
less as human nature can be, could be one hour 
with that man and notfeel apprehension. Ridicule, 
so lavish, yet so true to the mark— so wanton, yet 
so seemingly just— so bright, that while it wan* 
dered round its target, in apparent, though terrible 
playfulness, it burned into the^spot, and ei^aved 
there a brand, and a token indelible and per- 

* The reader win remembei that this is a description of Vol- 
taire as a veiy young man. I do not know any where a more impres- 
idve, ahnost a more ghastly eontraBt, than that which the ptotans of 
Voltaire, grown old, present to LargiUiere*8 {dcture of him at the 
age of twenty-four ; and he was somewhat younger than twenty-fbur 
at the time of which the Count now speaks.— En. 
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petual ;*-4bis no maa could wituefis, n^hen darted 
towards aaodier, md feel safe for himself. The 
Tery caprice and levity of the jestw aeemed mo?e 
peiilous, because Less to be calculated upon, than U 
sjrstematic principle of bitterness 07 satire. Boling- 
broke compared him, not unaptly, to a child wl^o 
lias possessed himself of Jupiter^s bolts, and who 
makes use of &ose bolts in sporty which a God 
would only have used in wrath. 

Arouef s forehead was not remarkable for height, 
but it was nobly and grandly formed, and, contra*- 
dieting that of the mouth, wore a benevolent esp- 
pression. Though so young, there was already a 
wrinkle on the siuface of the front, and a prmni- 
nence <m the eyebrow which shewed that the wit and 
the fancy of his conversation were, if not regulated, 
at least contrasted, by more thoughtful and lofty 
dbaracteristics of mind. At the time I write, this 
man has obtained a high throne among the powerf^ 
of the lettered world. What he may yet be, it is 
in vain to guess: he migr be all that is grelM; 
and good, or-**^e reverse ; but I cannot but bcv- 
lieve that his career is only begun. Such men ase 
4)o^ mqnarchs of the mind % they may be benefec- 
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tors or tyrants : in either case, they are greater than 
the kings of the physical empire, because they 
defy armies and laugh at the intrigues of state. 
From themselves only come the balance of their 
power, the laws of their government, and the 
boundaries of their realm. 

We sat down to supper. ^^ Count Hamilton,^ 
said Boulainvilliers, ^^ are we not a merry set for 
such old fellows ? Why, excepting Arouet, Milord 
BoUngbroke, and C!ountDevereux, there is scarcely 
one of us under seventy. Where, but at Paris, would 
you see bons vioon^of our age ? Vivent lajoie /— 
la bagateUe l^^amour r 

" Et le mn de Champagne^ cried Chaulieu, 
filling his glass ; <^ but what is there strange in g\xx 
merriment? Philemon, the comic poet, laughed 
at ninety-seven. May we all do the same !" 

« You forget,'' cried Bolingbroke, ^^that Phile- 
mon died of the laughing.'' 

" Yes," said Hamilton ; ^* but, if I remember 
right, it was at seeing an ass eat figs. Let us 
vow, therefore, never to keep company with 
a^ses!" 

*< Bravo, Count," said Boulainvilliers, " you 
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have put the true moral on the story. Let us 
swear by the ghost of Philemon, that we will never 
laugh at an ass's jokes — ^practical or verbal/' 

^^ Then we must always be serious, except when 
we are with each other/' cried Chaulieu. " Oh, 
I wbuld sooner take my chance of dying pre- 
maturely at ninety-seven, than consent to such a 
vow l^ 

" Fontenelle,^ cried our host, " you are melan- 
choly. What is the matter ?" 

<< I mourn for the weaScness of human nature,'^ 
answered Fontenelle, with an air of patriarchal 
philanthropy. <' I told your cook three times about 
the asparagus ; and now-— taste it. I told him not 
tb put too much sugar, and he has put none. Thus 
it is with mankind— -«ver in extremes, and con- 
8equ«itly ever in error ! Thus it was that Luther 
said, so felicitously and so truly, that the human 
mind was like a drunken peasaift on horseback-—- 
piop it on one side, and it falls on the other ."^^ 

" Ha ! ha ! ha I'' cried Chaulieu, «^ le pduvre 
Secretaire de PAeadhnie des Sciences / Who 
would have thought one could have found so much 
K 3 
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morality in a pUte of asparagus ! Taste this «al- 

<^ Pray, HamiltoD,^ said Huet, << what jeu de 
mots was that you made yesterday at Madame 
B^Epemonville^s, which gained yoti sudi ap- 
plause P'' 

<< Ah, repeat it, Gount,"^ cried Boukinvilliers ; 
<^ 'twas the most classical thing I have heaid for a 
long time.'' 

<< Why,'' said HamiltcHi, laying down his knife 
and fork, and preparing himself by a large 
draught of the diampagne-— << why, Madame 
D'Epemonville aiq)eared without her t<mr\ you 
know. Lord Bolingfaroke, that tov/r is the polite 
name for false hair. ^ Ah^ ^oereT cried her 
brother, courteously,/ ma santr^ que vims Stes 
laide at^faurd'hui^'''Vaua n^avex pas voire tour /" 
< Voiliy powqtioi eUe rCeat pas siMle {Cybele)i^ 
answered I. . 

<^ Excellent! famous!" cried we all, except 
Huet, who seemed to regard the punster with a 
very disrespectful eye. Hamilton saw it. ** You 
do not think. Monsieur Huet, that there is wit 



intbeaejefw de «9io/#—- *perliaps you do not admire 
wit at all ?" 

*^ Yes, I admire wit as I do tho^wind. Whmi 

it shakes tbe trees, it is fine ; when it cooh the 

wave, it is refreshing ; when it steals, over flowers, 

it is enchanting; but when. Monsieur Hamjllon, 

4t ivlustles through the*keyhole, it is •unpleasant.'^ 

" The «verjr worst illustration I ever heard,'' 
flpiid Haiiiilt<Hi, coolly. << Keep to your classical 
my dear Abbe. When Jupiter edited the wcwk 
of Peter Huet, he did with wit, as Peter:Huet did 
with Jiucan, wh^ he edited the cla0sioB-«^he was 
4draid it might do mischief, and so left it out 
altogether." 

**Let us drink!" cried Chauliai; :*Met- us 
drink !^ and the oonvarsation was turned again. 

"What is that you say of Tacitus, Huet.?'' 
-said BoulamTilliers. 

<< That his wisdom arose from his malignancy,'' 
tmswered Huet. ** He is a perfect penetrator* 
into human vices; but knows nothing of human 

' * A iKmark nimikff. to this the leader wffl probably remember in 
the'Hoetiana, and will I hope, agree with me hi thinking it shewy 
and untrue. — Ed. 
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virtues. Do you think that a good man would 
dwell 8o clingingly on what is evil ? Believe me 
«-»no ! A man cannot write much and well upon 
virtue without being virtuous, nor enter minutely 
and profoundly into the causes of vice without 
being vicious himself.^ 

<^ It is true,^ said Hamilton; ^^ and your re- 
mark, which affects to be so deep, is but a natural 
corollary from the hacknied maxim, that from 
experience comes wisdom.^^ 

'^ But, for my part^^ said BoulainviUiers, ^' I 
think Tacitus is not so invariably the analyser of 
.vice as you would make him. Look at the 
Agricola and the Germania.'^ 

^^Ahl the Germany, above all things!^ cried 
Hamilton, dropping a delicious m<»*sel of aanglier^ 
in its way from hand to mouth, in his hqrry to 
speak. <^ Of course, the historian, JEtoulainviUiers, 
advocates the Germany, from its mention of the 
origin of the feudal system-— that incomparable 
bundle of excellencies, which Le Comte de Bou- 
lainviUiers has declared to be fe chef d'csu/ore de 
Fesprii humain ; and which the same gentleman 
regrets, in the most pathetic terms, no « longer 
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exists in order that the seigneut may feed upon de9 
gras morceaws^ de homf demircru, may hang up 
half his peasants pour encourager lea autrea^ and 
ravish the daughters of the defunct pou/t leu/r 
donner queJque consolation.'^ 

<^ Seriously, though,^ said the old Abb6 de 
Chaulieu, with a twinkling eye, '^ the last men-^ 
tioned evil, my dear Hamilton, was not without a 
little alloy of good."" 

** Yes,'' said Hamilton, " if it was only the 
daughters ; but perhaps the sei'gneur was not too 
scrupulous with regard to the wives." 

<' Ah ! shocking, shocking r cried Ghaulieu, 
solemnly. ^^ Adultery is^ indeed, an atrocious 
crime. I am sure I would most conscientiously 
cry out with the honest jM-eacher— * Adultery, my 
diildren, is the blackest of sins. I do declare, 
that I would rather have ten virgins in love with 
me than one married woman!' " 

We all laughed at this enthusiastic burst of 
virtue from the chaste Ghaulieu. And Arotiet 
turned our conversation towards the ecclesiastical 
dissensions between Jesuits and Jansenists, that 
then agitated the kingdom. It was then that 
Bolingbroke used that magnificent illustration, so 
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dgnificant of all those ecdesiafltical cpiarrdb, i& 
'whidtk mdulging the worst pdlssbos is termed vni 
for the best cause ; and we prorq bqrond a doobi 
how intensdy we love God, l^ diewmg with what 
delightful animosity we cao hate one another ! 
*« The priests," said Bolingteoke, ** remind me 
of the nurses of Jupiter^— they make a great 
elamour, in order to drown liie Toice of their 
Qodr 

^* Bravissimo f" cried Hamilton. <^ Is it not a 
pity, messieurs, that my Lord BdUngbroke was 
not a Frenchman P He is almost dbever enough to 
be one.'' 

<< If he would drink a litde more, he would 
be,'^ cried Chaulieu, who was glowii^ gloriously 
pleindeioi9gan. 

" What say you, Morton f^ exciainied Boln^- 
broke; ^^ must we not drink these gentlemen under 
the table for the honour of our country ?" 

<^ A challenge ! a challenged cried Ghaidleu. 
^« I marih first *t> the fidd !" 

<< Conquest or death !" shfnited Bolingbroke. 
And the rites of Minerva wera fcnrsaken for those 
of Bacchus. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A Court, Courtiers, and a King. 

I THINK it was the second day after this ^^ feast 
of reason^ that Locd Bolingbroke deemed it ad- 
visable to retire to Lyons tiU his plans of conduct 
were ripened into decision. We took an affbction- 
ate leave of each otha: ; but before we parted, and 
aft» he had discussed his own projects of ambi- 
tion, we talked a little upon mine. Although I 
was a Catholic and a pupil of Montreuil, Although 
I had fled bom £ngland, and had nothing to expect 
from the House of HanoTer, I was by no means 
favourably disposed towards the Chevalier and his 
cause. I wond^ if this avowal will seem odd to 
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Englishmen of the next century.— To Englishmen 
of the present one, a Roman Oatholic, and a 
lover of priestcraft and tyranny, are two words for 
the same thing ; as if we coidd not murmur at 
tithes and taxes— insecurity of property—or arbi- 
trary legislation, just as sourly as any other Chris- 
tian community. No ! I never loved the cause of 
the Stuarts— unfortunate, and therefore interesting, 
as the Stuarts were : by a very stupid, and yet un- 
effaoeable confusion of ideas, I confounded it with 
the cause of MontreuU, andlhated the latter enough 
to dislike the former : I fancy all party principles 
are formed much in the same manner. I frankly 
told Bolingbroke my disinclination to the Chevar- 
lier. 

'^ Between ourselves be it spoken,** said he, 
^^ there is but little to induce a wise man, in yotsr 
drcumstanoes, to join James the Third. I would 
advise you rather to take advantage of your father^s 
reputation at the French court, and enter into the 
same service he did. Things wear a dark face in 
England for you, and a bright one everywhere 
dse.« 

^* I have already,'' said I, " in my own mind. 
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perceived and weighed the advantages of entering 
into the service oi Louis. But he is old — ^he can- 
not live long. People now pay court to parties— 
not to the king. Which party, think you, is the 
best — ^that of Madame de Maintenon P*" 

^< Nay, I think not ; she is a cold. friend, and 
never asks favours of Louis for any of her family. 
A bold game might be played by attaching your- 
self to the Duchesse D'Orleans (the Duke's mo- 
ther). She is at daggers-drawn with Maintenon, 
it is true, and she is a violent, haughty, and coarse 
woman ; but she has wit, talent, strength of mind, 
and will zealously serve any person of high birth, 
who pays her respect. But she can do nothing, for 
you till the king^s death, and then only on the 
chance of her son^s power. But-— let me see y ou 
say Fleuri, the bishop of Fr6jus, is to introduce 
you to Madame de Maintenon ?'^ 

^^ Yes ; and has appointed the day after to- 
morrow for that purpose." 

<< Well, then, make close friends with him— you 
will not find it difficult ; he has a delightful ad. 
dress, and if you get hold of his weak points, you 
may win his cmfidence. Mark me^-Fleuri has no 
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fa/uohbriUwU^ no genius, indeed, of very promi^ 
nfiQt cRrder ; but he is one of those soft and smooth 
minds whieh, in a crisis like the present, when 
parties are contending and princes wrangling, 
always slip silently and unobtrusively into one of 
the best places. Keep in with Fr^jus— you can- 
not do wrong by it — although you must remanber 
that at present he is in ill odour with the king, 
and you need not go with Km twice to V ersaiUea. 
But, above all, when you are introduced to Louis, 
do not forget that you caxmot jdease hiflt belter 
than by appearing awe-stricken.*^ 

Such was Bolingbroke^s parting advice. The 
Bishop of Fr^jue carried me with him (on the 
mcHinng we had appointed) to Versailles. What 
a magnificent work of royal imagination is that 
palace ! I know not in any epic a grander idea 
than terming the avenues which lead to it the roads 
to Spain, to Holland, &c. In London, they would 
have been the roads to Chelsea and Pentonville ! 

As we were driving slowly along in the bishop's 
carriage, I had ample time for conversation with 
that personage, who has since, as the Cardinal de 
^euri^ rii^n to so high a pitch of power. He 
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eertainly has in him very Uttle of the great man ^ 
nor do I know any where so striking an installed 
of this truth — that in that game of honours which 
is played at courts, we obtain success less by our 
talents than our tempers. He laughed, with a 
^aceful turn of badinage, at the political pecu^ 
liarities of Madame de Balzac : and said that it 
was not fot^tthe uppermost party to feel resentment 
at the chafingB of the under one. Sliding from 
thi9 topic, he then questioned me as to the gaietieif 
I had witoe^s^. I gave him a desmption of the 
party at BoulainYilliers\ He seemed much ibite^ 
rested in this, and shewed more shrewdness than 
I should have given him credit for, in discussing 
the various characferB of the UteraH of the day. 
After some general conversation on works of fic^ 
tion, he artfully glided into treating on those of 
statistics and politics, and I dien caught a suddeit 
but thorough insight into the depths of his policy. 
I saw that while he affected to be indifferent to the 
difficulties and puzzles of state, he lost no oppor-, 
timity of gaining every particle of information 
respecting them ; and that he made conversation, 
in which he was skilled, a vehicle for acquiring 
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that knowledge which he had not the fofce of mind 
to create from, his own intellect, or to work out 
from the written labours of others. If this made 
him a superficial statesman, it made him a prompt 
one ; and th^re was never so lucky a minister with 
so little I3x>uble to himself.* 

As we approached the end of our destination, 
we talked of the king. On this subj^t he was 
jealously cautious. But I gleaned fix)m him, de- 
spite of his sagacity, that it was high time to make 
all use of one^s acquaintance with Madame de 
Maintenon that one could be enabled to do ; and 
that it was so difficult to guess the exact places in 
which power would rest after the death of the old 
king, that supineness and silence made at present 
the most profound policy. 

As we alighted from the carriage, and I first set 
my foot within the palace, I could not but feel 
involuntarily, yet powerfully impressed, with the 
sense of the spirit of the place. I was in the pre^ 
eincts of that mighty court which had gathered 

* At his death appealed tba foDowing panning epigram : 
" FhruU sine fructu 
<<i:>^^C(Ntii< sine Ittctu."— £0. 
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into one dazzling focus all the rays of genius 
which half a century had emitted ; the court at 
which Time had passed at once from the mom of 
civilization into its full noon and glory ; the coiurt 
of Cond6 and Turenne— of Yillars and of Tour^ 
ville; — ^the coiui; where, over the wit of Orarn^ 
mont, the profusion of Fouquet, the fatal genius 
of Louvois, (fatal to himianity and to France,)— ^ 
Love, real Love, had not disdained to shed its pa- 
thos and its truth, and to consecrate the hollow 
pageantries of royal pomp, with the tenderness, 
the beauty, and the repentance of La Yallidre. 
Still over that scene hung the spells of a genius 
which, if artificial and cold, was also vast, stately, 
and magnificent — a genius which had swelled in 
the rich music of Racine --which had raised the 
nobler spirit and the freer thought of- Pierre Cor- 
neiUe,* — which had given edge to the polished 
weapon of Boileau — ^which had lavished over the 
bright page of Molidre — Moliere, more wonderful 
than all — a knowledge of the humours and the 

* Rigidly speaking, Gomeille belongs to a period eaiUer than ' 
that of Louis XIV., though he has been indaded in the SBraftnned 
by that reign.— Ed. 
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hearts of men, which no dramatist, save Shak- 
speare, has surpassed. Within those walls still 
glowed, though now waxing faint and dim, the 
fame of that monarch, who had enjoyed, at least, tiU 
his later day, the fortime of Augustus, unsullied by 
the crimes of Octavius. Nine times, since the sun 
of that monarch rose, had the Papal Chair received 
a new occupant ! — Six sovereigns had reigned over 
the Ottoman hordes ! — ^The fourth emperor, since 
the birth of the same era, bore sway over Qer* 
many ! — Five Czars, from Michel Romanoff to the 
Great Peter, had held, over their enormous terri- 
tory, the precarious tenure of their iron power ! — 
Six kings had borne the painful cincture of the 
English crown ;* two of those kings had been 
fugitives to that court — to the son of the last it 
was an asylum at that moment. 

What wonderful changes had passed over the face 
of Europe during that single reign ! In England 
only, what a vast leap in the waste of events, from 
the reign of the First Charles to that of Oeorge 

• Besides Cramwen; tic Charles L, Charles II., James II., 
Wifliam and Mary, Anne, 'George I. 
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the Fmi !— I still lingered — ^I 4»till gazed, as these 
thoughts, linked to one another in an electrie chain, 
flashed over me) — I still paused on the threshold 
of those stately halls which Nature h^self had been 
conquered to rear ! — Where, through the whole 
earth, could I find so meet a symbol for the cha- 
racter and the name which that sov^eign would 
leave, to posterity, as this palace itself afforded ?— > 
A gorgeous monument of regal state raised from a 
deaert—^srowded alike with empty pageantries and 
illustrious names*- a prodigy of elaborate artifice, 
grand in its whole effect — petty in its small details ; 
a sditary oblation to a splendid selfishness, and 
most remarkable for the revenues which it ex- 
hausted and the poverty by which it is sur- 
rounded! 

Fleuri, with his usual urbanity, an urbanity 
that, on a great scale, would have been benevo* 
leiice, had faidierto indulge me in my emotions ; 
he now laid his hand upon my arm, and recalled 
me ta myself. Before I could apologise for my 
absd'action, the bishop was accosted by an oldman 
of evid^t rank, but of a countaianoe more strik- 
ingly d^nonstradye of the little cares of a mere 
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courtier than any I ever beheld. — ** What uews. 
Monsieur le Marquis ?^ said Fleuri, smiling. 

^^ Oh ! the greatest imaginable ? the king talks 
of receiving the Danish minister on Thursday^ 
which, you know, is his day of domestic business \ 
What can this portend ? Besides,'" and here the 
speaker'^s voice lowered into a whisper, <^ I am told 
by the Due de la Rochefoucault, that the king in- 
tends, out of all ordinary rule and practice, to take 
physic to-morrow — I can't believe it — no, I po- 
sitively can't ;— but dotft let this go farther 1" 

" Heaven forbid P answered Fleuri, bowing, 
and the courtier passed on to whisper his intelli- 
gence to others. <^ Who's that gentleman ?" I 
asked. 

^< The Marquis de Dangeau,*' answered Fleuri ; 
^^ a nobleman of great quality, who keeps a diary 
of all the kiqg says and does. It w£Q perhaps be a 
posthumous publication, and will shew the world 
of what importance nothings can be made. I dare 
say, County you have already, in England, seen 
enough of a court to know, that there are some 
people who are as human echoes, and have no ex- 
istence except in the noise occasioned by anoth^.'' 
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I took care that my asMswer ahQuldnot be a wit- 
tidsoi, lest Fleuri should think l/wajsk attempting 
to riyal him ; and so we passed on in an excellent 
httfliQur with each other. 

We mounted the gr^Eid staircase, and came to 
aa anti-chamber, which, though costly and rich, 
was not remarkably conspicuous for sjdendour.. 
Here the bishc^ requested me to wait for a mo- 
ment. Accordingly, I amused myself with looking, 
cffee some engravings of different saints. Mean- 
while my companion passed thsouj^ another door,- 
and I was alope. 

After an absence of nearly ten minutes, he re« 
tui|]^* ^^ Madame de Maintenon,^'' said he, in. a 
whisper, " is but. poorly to-day*. Howevec, she 
has eagerly consented to see you— follow me T 

Sosayiiig» the .ecclesiastical courtier passed on, 
with myself i^t hisheels. We came to the doarof 
aae^ond chamber, at which Fleuri scraped gently. 
We were admitt^, and found therein three ladies^ 
one of whom was reading, a second laughing, and 
a third yawning, and entered into another chamber, 
whe«!e, alone,. and seated by the wmdew, in alavge 
chair^ with onafoot on a stool, in.an attitude that 

TOL. II. L 
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rather reminded me of my mother, and which 
seems to me a favourite position with all devotees, 
we found an old woman without rouge, plainly 
dressed, with spectacles on her nose, and a large 
book on a little table before her. With a most 
profound salutation, Frejus approached, and taking 
me by the hand, said : . 

<^ Will Madame suffer me to present to her the 
CSount Devereux?'' 

Madame de Maintenon, with an air of great 
meekness and humility, bowed a return to the sa- 
lutation. ^^ The son of Madame la Mar^chale 
de Devereux will always be most welcome to me !^ 
Then, turning towards us, she pointed to two stools, 
and, while we were seating ourselves, said — 

" And how did you leave my excellent friend ?" 

" When, Madam, I last saw my mother, which 
is now nearly a year ago, she was in health, and 
consoling herself for the advance of years by that 
tendency to wean the thoughts, from this world, 
which (in her own language) is the divinest comfort 
of old age r 

<< Admirable woman I"" said Madame de Main- 
tenon, casting down her eyes ; <' such are, indeed, 
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the sentiments in which I recognize the Mar^chale. 
And how does her beauty wear ? Those golden 
locks, and blue eyes, and that snowy skin, are 
not yet, I suppose, wholly changed for an adequate 
cxnnpensation of the beauties within r '- » 

'< Time, Madame, has been gentle* with her ; 
and I have often thought, though never, perhaps, 
more strongly than at this moment, that there is 
in those divine studies, which briiig calm and light 
to the mind, something which preserves and em- 
balms, as it were, the beauty of the body.^ 
•^ A faint blush passed over the face of the-d^- 
votee. No, no — not even at eighty years of age 
is a compliment to a woman^s. beauty misplaced! 
There was a slight pause. I thought that respect 
forbade ine to break it. 

" His majesty,'' said Frejus, in the tone of one 
who is sensible that he encroaches a little, and 
does it with consequent reverence — " his majesty, 
I hope, is well." 

' " God be thanked, yes, as well as we can expect. 
It is now nearly the hour in which his majesty 
awaits your p^sonal inquiries.'- 

Fleuri bowed as he answered — 
l2 
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<^ The king, then, will rec^ve m to-day ? My 
young companion is very desirous to see the 
greatest monarch, and oonsequently the greatest 
man, of the age.*" 

<^ The desire is natural,^ said Madame de 
Maintenon ; and, then turning to me, she asked if 
I had yet seen king James III. 

I took care, in my answer, to express that even 
if I had resolved to make that stay in Paris which 
allowed me to pay my respects to him at all, I 
should have deemed that both duty and indinapp 
tion led me, in the first instfrnpe, to offer my 
homage to one who was both the benefactor of my 
father, and the mbnisurch whose realms a&xrded 
me protection. 

<< You have not, then,^ said Madame de Main^ 
tenon, '< decided' on the length of your stay in 
France ?'' 

" No,^ said !•— and my answer was regulated 
by my desire to see how far I might rely on the 
services of me who expressed 'hersdf so warm a 
friend of that excellent woman, Madame la Mar& 
chale-^^^ No, Madame. France is the country 
of my birth, if England is that of my parentage ; 



and could X ho^ tor some portion of that royal 
favour which my father enjoyed, I would rather 
claim it as the home of my hopes than the refuge 
of my exile. But"" — and I stopped short pur- 
posely. 

The old lady looked at me very earnestly 
through her spectacles tar one moment, and then, 
bonming twice with a little embarrassment, again 
remarked to Pr^jus, that the time for seeing the 
Idbg was nearly arrived. Fr^jus, whose policy at 
'that period was very like that of the concealed 
queen, and who was, besides, far from desir- 
ous of introducing any new claimants on Madame 
de Maintenon^s o£Bicial favour^ though he might 
not object to introduce them to her private friend- 
ship, was not slow in taking the hint. He rose, 
and I was forced to follow his example. 

Madame de Maintenon thought she might siofely 
indulge in a little cordiality when I was just on 
the point of leaving her, and accordingly blest me, 
and gave me her hand, which I kissed very de- 
voutly. An extremely pretty hand it was, too, 
notwithstanding the good queen^s age. We then 
retired, and repassing the three kidies, who were 
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now all yawning, repaired to the king^s apart- 
ments. 

" What think you of Madame ?" said Fr^jus. 

" What can I think of her,'' said I, cautiously, 
** but that greatness seems in her to take its 
noblest form — ^that of simplicity ?^ 

" True," rejoined Frejus, " never was there so 
meek a mind joined to so lowly a carriage ! Do 
you remark any trace of former beauty ?" 

. <^ Yes, indeed, there is much that is soft in her 
coimtenance, and much that is still regular in her 
features ; but what struck me most was the pensive 
and even sad tranquillity that rests upon her face 
when she is silent.**^ 

" The expression betrays the mind,'' answered 
Fleuri ; " and the curse of the great is ennui.*" 

" Of the great in station,'' said I, " but not 
necessarily of the great in mind. I have heard 
that the Bishop of Frejus, notwithstanding his 
rank and celebrity, employs every hour to the 
advantage of others, and consequently without 
tedium, to himself." 

^^ Aha !" said Fleuri, smiling gently, and pat- 
ting my cheek ; ^^ see, now, if the air of palaces is 
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not itbsolutely prolific of pretty speeches.'" And, 
before I could answer, we Were in the apartments 
of the king. 

Leaving me awhile to cool my heels in a gal- 
lery, filled with the butterflies who bask in the 
royal sunshine, Frejus then disappeared among the 
crowd ; he was scarcely gone when I was agree- 
ably surprised by seeing Count Hamilton approach 
towards me, 

*^ Mort diable r said he, shaking me by the 
hand, i VAnglaiae; ^^ I am really delighted to see 
any one here who does not insult my sins with his 
superior excellence. Eh,now,look round this apart- 
ment for a moment ! Whether would you believe 
yourself at the court of a great king, or the lev^e 
of a Il<Hnan cardinal ? Whom see you chiefly ? 
Gallant soldi^s, with worn brows and glittering 
weeds ; wise statesmen, with' fuin to Austria and 
defiance to Rome in every wrinkle; gay nobles 
in costly robes, and with the bearing that so nicely 
teaches mirth to be dignified and dignity to be 
merry ? No i cassock and hat, rosary and gown, 
decking sly, demure, hypocritical, faces, flit, and 
slalk» and sadden round us. It seems to xse,'' 
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continued the witty Count, in a lower whisper, 
as if the old king, haying faiiiy buried his glotj 
at Ramilies and Blenheim, had siunmoned all 
these good gent^ to sing psalms over it ! But 
are you waiting for a private audience ?^ 
*^ Yes, under the auspi<ses of the Bifihdp ^ 

<^ You might have chosen a better guide-*-tfae 
king has been too much teased about liim,^ re- 
jomed Hamilton ; << and now, that we are talking 
fft Mm, I will shew you a singular instance of 
what good manners can do at court, in preference 
to good abilities. You observe yon quiet, mbdest- 
looking man, with a sensible countenance, and a 
clerical garb^ you observe how he edges away 
when any one approaches to accost him ; and how, 
from his extreme disesteem of himself, he semis to 
inspire every one with the same sentinssnt. W«iH, 
that man is a namesake of Fleuri^s, Ae prior of 
ArgevdeuU ; he has come here, I suppose, for some 
particular and t^Bporary purpose, since, in reality, 
he has left the court Well, that worthy priest—^ 
remark his bow; did you ever see any thing so awk* 
ward P — is (Hie dT the most learned divines that -die 
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church can boast of ? he is as immeasurably superior 
to the smooth-faced Bishop of Fr6jus as Louis the 
Fourteenth is to my old friend Charles the Second. 
He has had equal opportunities with the said 
bishop ; been preceptor to the princes ot Conti, and 
the Count de Vermandois ; and yet, I will wager 
that he lives and dies a tutor — a book-worm — eaxA 
a prior ; while t'other Fleuri, without a particle 
of merit, but of the most superficial order, governs 
alreJEuIy kings through their mistresses, kingdoms 
through the kings, and may, for aught I know, 
expand into a prime minister, and ripen into a car- 
dinal.'' 
" Nay," said I, smiling, " there is little ckance 

of so exalted a lot for the worthy bishop." 

" Pardon me," interrupted Hamilton, " I am 
an old courtier, and look steadily on the game I 
no longer play. Suppleness, united with art, may 
do any thing in a court like this ; and the smooth 
and imdevated craft of a Fleuri may win even to 
the same height as the deep wiles of the glitter- 
ing Mazarin, or the suparb genius of the imperi- 
ous Richelieu." 

<< Hist !" said I, <* the bishop has reappeared 
L 3 
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Who is that old priest, with a fine oountenanoe, 
and an address that will, at least, please you better 
than that of the prior of ArgefUeuU, who has just 
stopped our episcopal courtier ?^ 

'^ MHiat ! do you not know ? It is the most cele- 
brated preacher of the day — ^the great Massillon. 
It is said that that handsome person goes a great 
way towards winning conTerts among the dames de 
lacowr ; it is certain, at least, that when Massillon 
first entered the profession, he was to the soul 
something like the spear of Achilles to the body ; 
and though very efficacious in healing the wounds of 
conscience, was equally ready, in the first instance, 
to inflict them/' 

" Ah,'' said I, " see the malice of wit ; and see, 
above all, how much more ready one is to men- 
tion a man's frailties than* to enlarge upon his 
virtues." 

" To be sure," answered Hamiltcm, coolly, and 
patting his snuflT-box — " to be sure, we old people 
like history better than fiction ; and frailty is cer- 
tain, while virtue is always doubtful." 

" Don't judge of all people," said I, " by your 
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experience among the courtiers of Charles the 
Second." 

" Right,'' said Hamilton. ** Providence never 
assembled so many rascals together before, without 
hanging them. And he would^ indeed, be a bad 
judge of human nature who estimated the charac- 
ters of men in general by the heroes of Newgate 
Und the victims of Tyburn. ' But yoiur bishop 
approaches. Adieu!'' , • . - 

" What r said Fleuri, joining me and salutitog 
Hamilton, who had just turned to depart,* '^ what, 
Count Antoine ! Does anything but whim bring 
you here to-day ?" 

" No," answered Hamilton ;» " I am only herie* 
for the same'purpose as the poor go to the temples 
of Caitan — ^to inhale the steam of those good things 
which J see the priests devour.'*'^ 

"Ha! ha! ha!" laughed the good-natured 
bishop; not in the least disconcerted ; and Count 
Hamilton, congratulating himself on his bon mot^ 
turned away. 

" I have spoken to his Most Christian Majesty," 
said the bishop : " he is willing, as he before 
ordained, to admit you to his presence. The Due 
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ie Maine is iidthtliekiiig, as also scmieotliar mem- 
bers of the royal family ; but you will consi^r 
diia a prirate audience.^ 

I expressed my gratitude-««we moved on — iht 
doors of an apartoieBt were thrown open^-^^md I 
saw mysdf in the presence of Louis XIY . 

The room was partially darkened. In the centre 
of it, on a large sofa, reclined the kixig^ he was 
dressed (though this I rather remembered than 
Boled) in a coat of black velvet, slightly embriH- 
dered ; his vest was of white satin ; he wcxre no 
jewels nor orders, for it was only on grand or gala 
days that he displayed personal pomp. At some 
little distance from him stood three members of ilie 
TOyal family*— them I never regarded--all my 
attention was bent upon the king. My tempera- 
ment is not that on which greatness, or indeed any 
external circumstances make much impression, but, 
aa following, at a little distance, the Bii^op of 
Fr6ju8, lapproached the royal person, I must con* 
fess that Bolingbroke had scarcely need to h&ve 
cautioned me not to appear too self-possessed. Per- 
haps, had I seen that great monarch in his beatm 
jaura-^in the plenitude of his power— Jiis glory-^ 
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tiie dazzling and meridian splendour of his person. — 
his court— ^and his renown, pride might have made 
me more on my guard against too great, or at least, 
too appar^t an impression ; but the jftiany reverses 
of that magnificent sovereign— reverses in which he 
had shewn himself more great than in all his pre- 
vious triumphs and earlier succeis^es; his age — 
his infirmities-^the very dbuds round the setting 
sun— ^he v^ howls of joy at the expiring lion—*^ 
all were calculated, in my mind, to deepen respect 
into reverence, and tincture reverence itself with 
awe. I saw before me not only the majesty of 
Louis-le-Gh:and, but that of misfortune, of weak- 
ness, of infirmity, and of age ; and I f<»*got at 
once in that reflection, what otherwise would have 
blunted my sentiments of deference, viz. the crimes 
of his ministers, and the exactions of his reign ! 
Endeavourihg to collect my mind froih an em- 
barrassment which surprised myself^ I lifted my 
eyes towards the king, and saw a countenance 
where the trace of the superb beauty for which 
his manhood had been celebrated, still lingered, 
broken, not destroyed, and borrowing a dignity 
ef€Xi more imposing fiiom the marks of encioadw 
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ing years, and from the evident exhaustion of suf- 
fering and disease. 

Fleuri said, in a low tone, something which my 
ear did not catch. There was a pause— only a 
moment'^s pause ; and then, in a voice, the beauty 
of .which I had hitherto deemed exaggerated, the 
king spoke; and in that voice there was some- 
thing so kind and encouraging^ that I felt reassured 
at once. Perhaps its tone was not the less conci- 
liating from the evident effect which the royal 
presience had produced upon me. 

'* You have given us. Count Devereux,**' said 
the king, ** a pleasure which we are glad, in per- 
son,' to acknowledge to you. And it has seemed 
to us fitting that the country in which your brave 
father acquired his fame should alao be the asy- 
lum of his son.'' 

** Sire,'' answered I, *^ Sire, it shall not be my 
fault if that country is not henceforth my own:' 
and in inheriting my father's name, I inherit also 
his gratitude and his ambition." 

" It is well said. Sir," said the king; and I 
once more raised my eyes, a'^d. perceived that his' 
were bent upon me. " It is well said," he repeated,' 
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after a short pause ; << and in granting to you this 
audience, we were not unwilling to hope that you 
were desirous to attach yourself to our, court The 
times do not require^ (here I thought the old 
king's v(Hce was not quite so. firm as before) " the 
manifestation of your zeal in the same career as 
that in which your father gained laurels to France 
andrto himself. But we will not neglect to give 
employment to your abilities, if not to your 
sword." J 

}} That sword which was given to me, Sire," 
said I, ** by your Majesty, shall be ever drawn 
(against all nations but one) at your command ; 
and in being your Majesty's petitioner for future 
favours, I only seek some channel through which 
to evince my gratitude for the past.'' 

" We do not doubt," said Louis, " that what- 
ever ingrats we may make by testifying our good 
pleasure on your behalf, you will not be among 
the number." The king here made a slight, but 
courteous inclination, and turned round. The 
observant Bishop of Frejus, who had retired to a 
little distance, and who knew that the king never 
liked talking more than he could help it, gave me 
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a fiignal. I obeyed, and backed, ^th all due 
deferoice, out of the royal presenee. 

So ctosed my interview with Louis XIY. 
Although his Majesty did not indulge in prolixitrfr, 
I spoke of him for a long time afterwards as th^ 
most eloquent of men. Beliere me, ^ete is no 
orator like aking ; one word from a royal mouA 
«tir8 the heart more than Demosthenes coiild havv 
done. There was a deep moral in that custom <^ 
the ancients, by which the Goddess of Persuation 
was always represented toUh a diadeM an her 
head. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Reflections— A Sdhle^The Appeicrance of one important in the 
Histoiy— A Conversation with Madame de Balzac, highly satis* 
fiurtoiy and cheering— A Rencontre with a curious old Soldier—- 
The extinction of a once great Laminary. 



I HAB now been several weeks at Paris ; I had 
neither eagerly sought nor sedulously avcnded its 
gaieties. It is not that one violent sorrow leaves us 
without power of enjoyment — ^it aoly lessens txie 
power, and deadens thS enjoyndent ; it does not 
take aWay from us the objects of life-^t ohly fore* 
stalls the more indifferent calmness of age. The 
blood no iongar flows in an irregular, but delicioOB 
course of vivid and wild emotibn ; the step no 
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longer spurns the earth ; nor does the ambition 
wander, insatiable, yet undefined, over the million 
paths of existence; but we lose not our old 
capacities — they are quieted, not extinct. The 
heart can never utterly and long be dormant ; 
trifles may not charm it any more, nor levities 
ddig^t ; but it has an eye that is not closed, and 
a pulse that has not yet ceased to beat. We sur- 
vey the scene that moves around, with a gaze 
no longer distracted by every hope that flutters 
by ; and it is therefore that we find ourselves more 
calculated than helore for the graver occupaticms 
of our race. The overflowing temperament is 
diecked to its proper level, the ambition bounded 
to its prudent and lawful goal. The earth is^ no 
longer so green, nor the heaven so blue, nor the 
fancy that stirs within us so rich in its creations ; 
but we look more narrowiy on the living crowd, 
and more rationally on the aims of men. The 
misfortune which has changed us, has only adapted 
us the better to a climate in which misfortune is a 
portion of th^ air. The grief that has thrilled 
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our spirit to a more narrow and dark cell, has also 
been a chain that has linked us to mankind with a 
force of which we dreamt not in the day of a 
wilder freedom and more luxuriant aspirings. In 
later life^ a new spirit, partaking of that which was 
oyr earliest, returns to us. The solitude which 
ddighted us in yoiith, but which,whto the thoughts 
that make solitude a fairy land are darkened by 
affliction, becomes a fearful and sombre void, re- 
sumes its old spell as the more morbid and urgent 
memory of that affliction crumbles away by time. 
Content is a hermit ; but so also is apathy. Youth 
loves the solitary couch, which it surrounds with 
dreams. Age, or experience (which is the mind^« 
age) lovjes the same couch for the rest which it 
affords ; but the wide interval between is that of 
exertion, of labour, and of labour among men« 
The woe which makes our hearts less social, often 
makes our habits more so. The thoughts, which in 
calm would have shunned the world, are driven 
upon it by the tempest, even as the birds which 
forsake the habitable land can, so long ^ the wind 
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deeps, and the thunder rests within its cloud, iie- 
oome the constant aoid solitary brobdoii over the 
iraste sea ; but the mottient the storm awdces, and 
the blast pursues them, they fly, by an overpower- 
ing instinct, to some wandering bark, some vestige 
6f human and social life : and exchan^ even-finr 
danger from the lumds of men, the dss^ of an 
dngry Heaven, and the solitude of b storm. 

I heard no more, either of Madame de Mainte- 
noh or the king. Meanwhile, my flight and friend- 
ship with Lord BoUngbroke, had given me a con- 
sequetice in the eyes of the exiled prince^ whidi I 
lihould ndt otherwise have enjoyed ; and I was ho- 
noured by very flattering overtures to enler activdy 
into his service. I haVe before said that I felt no 
enthusiasm in his cause, and i was far from feeling 
it for his person. My ambition ra{her directed its 
hopes towards a career in the service of France. 
JFVance was the country of my birth, and tiieodnn- 
try of my father^s fame. There no withering re- 
membrances awaits me-— no private regrets ivere 
associated with its scenes-^^and no public penaki^ 
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with its political institutions. And although I had 
not yet received any token of Louis> remiembraoce^ 
it was still ^axly, in the ordinary routine of court 
favours, to expect it; besides, his royal fidelity to 
his word was proverUal ; and, socmer or later, I 
indulged the hope to profit by the sort of promise 
he had insinuated to me. I declined therefore, with 
all due respect, theofiers of the Chevalier^ and oon^* 
tinued to live the life of idleness and expectation, 
until Lord Bolingbroke^ returned to Paris, and acr 
cepted the oJflSce of secretary of state in the service 
of the Chevalier. As he has publicly declared hia 
reasons in this step, I do not mean to favour the 
w<»-ld with his private conversations on the same 
subject. 

Aday or two after his return, I went with him toii 
party given by a m^oaber of the royal family. The 
first person by whom we were accosted— -and I re* 
joiced at it, for we could not have been accosted by a 
m<xre amusing one — was Count Anthony HamiUon. 

<< Ah ! my Lord Bolingbroke,"" said he, saiuxter* 
ing up to us ; ^< how are yo^ ?-pfdelighted to see 
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you again— *what a charming green is your coat^- 
oertainly no one dresses in better taste than you 
do— not even our friend, my brother Count here. 
Do look at Madame la Duchesse d^Orleans I Saw 
you ever such a creature? Where are you moving, 
my Lord ? Ah ! see him, Count, see him, gliding 
off to that pretty duchesse of course — well, he has 
a beautiful bow, it must be owned — why, you are 
not going too ? — what would the world say if Coimt 
Anthony Hamilton were seen left to himself ? No, 
no, come and sit down by Madame de Comuel — 
she longs to be introduced to you, and is one of the 
wittiest women in Europe." 

" Volontiers ! provided she employs her wit ill- 
naturedly, and uses it in ridiculing other people, 
not praising herself/' 

" Oh ! nobody can be more satirical ; indeed, 
what difference is there between wit and satire? 
Come, Count I'' 

• And Hamilton introduced me forthwith to Ma- 
dame de Comuel. She received me very politely ; 
and turning to two or three people who formed the 
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drcle round her, said, with the greatest composure, 
**• Messieurs, oblige me by seeking some other ob- 
ject of attraction ; I wish to have a private coofe- 
rence with my new friend.''' 

" I may stay,'' said Hamilton. 

" Ah ! certainly ; you are never in the way.** 

" In that respect, Madame^ said Hamilton, 
taking snuff, and bowing very low — " in that re- 
spect i must strongly remind you of your excellent 
husband.*" 

" Fie !" cried Madame de Comuel ; then, tiun- 
ing to me, she said, ^^ Ah ! Monsieur, if you couH 
have come to Paris some years ago you would have 
been enchanted with us — we are sadly changed. 
Imagine the fine old king, thinking it wicked 
not to hear plays, but to hear 'players act them, 
and so making the royal family a company of 
comedians. Mon Dieu! how villainously they 
perform ; but do you know why I wished to be 
introduced to you ?" 

<*' Yes ! in order to have a new listoier ; old lis- 
teners must be almost as tedious as old news." 
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<« Very shrewdly said, and not far frpm thei 
truth. The fact is^ that I wanted to talk abcnit 
all these fine people present, to som^ one for whose 
ear my anecdotes would have the charm of novelty. 
Let us begin with Louis Armond, Prince of Conti 
— you see him.'' 

<< What, that short-sifted, s(ou|;, and rather 
handsome man, with a cast of countenance some* 
what like the pictures of ffemri Quatre, who i» 
laughing so merrily ?" 

<< O Cie// how droU ! No^ th^ihandaomeman is 
no less a pers(m than the Due D*Orleam. You 
see a little ugly thing, like an anat(»nized ape^- 
there see — ^he has just thrown down a chaiTj and, 
in stooping to pick it up, has almost, fallen over 
the Dutch Ambassadjrees — ^that is Louis. Armond, 
Prince of Conti. Do you know what the . Due 
D'Orleans said to him the other day ? ^ Man bo^ 
ami^ he said, pointing to the prince's limhs,— -(did 
you ever see such limbs out of a menagerie, by the 
by ?)-«—* Mon ban amiy it isi^fine thing for you that 
the Psalmist has assured us ^ that the Lord de- 
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lighteth not in any man^s legs.^ Nay, donH laugh, 
it's quite true !** 

It was now for Count Hamilton to take up the 
Ijall of satire ; he was not a whit more merciful 
than the kind Madame de Gomuel. ^^ The Prince,** 
said he, <^ has so exquisite an awkwardness, that, 
whenever the king hears a noise, and inquires the 
cause, the invariable answer is, that < the Prince of 
Conti has just tumbled down.' But, tell me, what 
do you think of Madame d^Auniont ? She is in the 
English head-dress, and looks triate d la mortT 
" She is rather pretty, to my taste."^ 
<^ Yes,'^ cried Madame de Gomuel, interrupting 
fedcmo^Antoine— (it did one^s heart good to see how 
strenuously each of them tried to talk more scan- 
dal than the other)— '^^ yes^ she is thought very 
pretty ; but I think her very like a frieandeau'^ 
white, soft, and insipid. She is always in tears,*' 
(added the good-natured Ckmniel) ^^ after her pray- 
ers, both at morning and evening. I asked why; and 
she answered, pretty simpleton, that she was always 
forced to pray to be made good, and she feared 
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Heaven would take her at her word ! However, she 
has many WOTshippers ; and they call her the even- 
ing star.^ 

<^ They should rather call her the Hyades !^ 
said Hamilton, ^' if it be true that she sheds tears 
every morning and nighty and her rising and set- 
ting are thus always attended by rainT* 

<< Bravo, Count Antoine ! she shall be so called 
in future,^' said Madame de Comuel. << But now, 
Monsieur Devereux, turn your eyes to that hideous 
old woman.^^ 

" What ! the Duchesse d'Orleans?'' 

^^ The same. She is in full dress to-night ; but 
in the day-time you generally see her in a riding- 
habit and a man^s wig ; she is — "^ 

** Hist !'' interrupted Hamilton ; " do you not 
tremble to think what she would do if she over- 
heard you ; she is such a terrible creature at fight* 
ing ! You have no omception, Count, what an arm 
she has. She knows her ugliness, and laughs at it, 
as all the rest of the world does. The king took 
her hand one day, and said, smiling, ^ What could 
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Nature have meant when she gave this hand to a 
German princess instead of a Dutch peasant?^ 
.* Sire,' said Uie Duchesse, very gravely, * Nature 
gave this hand to a German princess for the pur- 
pose of boxing the ears of her dames d'atov/r P ^ 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !^ said Madame de Comuel, 
laughing ; ^^ one is never at a loss for jokes upon a 
woman who eats sal<id au lardy and declares, that, 
whenever she is unhappy, her only consolation is 
bam and sausages ! Her son treats her with the 
greatest respect, and consults her in all his amours, 
for which she professes the greatest horror, and 
which she retails to her correspondents all over the 
world, in letters as long as her pedigree.* But you 
are looking at her son ; is he not of a good mien ?^ 

'^ Yes, pretty well ; but does not exhibit to ad- 
vantage by the side of Lord Bolingbiroke, with 
whom he is now talking. Pray, who is the third 
personage that has just joined them ?^ ' 

" Oh the wretch ! it is the Abb6 Dubois ; a liv- 
ing proof ^f the folly of the French proverb, which 
says that Mercuries should be made du marbre^ and 
m2 
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mot du baU. Never was there a Mercury equal to 
the Abb6— but, do look at that old man to die left 
—he it one of the most remarkable persons of the 
age. 

*< What ! he with the'small features, and comely 
countenance considering his years P^' 

<< The same,^ said Hamilton ; ^< it is the noto- 
rious ChoisL You know that he is the modem 
Tiresias, and has been a woman as well as man.** 

" How do you mean ?^ 

<< Ah, you may well ask !^ cried Madame De 
Ciomuel. *' Why he lired for many years in the 
disguise of a woman, and had all sorts of curious 
adventures.^ 

" jjfor^ DiabUr cried Hamilton; *«it was al- 
tering your ranks, Madame, as a spy. I hear 
he makes but a sorry report of what he saw there.^ 

<< Gome, Count Antoine,^ cried the lively Be 
Gomuel, '< we must not turn our weapons against 
each other ; and when you attack a woman^s sex, 
you attack her individually. But what makes 
you look so intently, mon petit Devereus, at 
that ugly priest P^ 
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I The person thus flatteringly designated^ was 

Montreuil ; he had just caught my eye, among a 
group of men who were conversing epgerly. 

'^Hush, Madame r said I^ ^< spare me for a 
moment ;^ and I rose, and mingled with the Abbess 
companions. *^ So, you have only arrived to-day ,^^ 
I heard one of them say to him. * 

'^No, I could not despatch my business be- 
fore.** 

^< And how are matters in England ?^ 

<' Ripe !•— if the life of his majesty (of France) 
be spared a year longer, we will send the Elector 
of Hanover back to his principality.^' 

^^HistP said the companion, and looked to- 
wards me. Montreuil ceased abruptly— our ^es 
met — ^his fell. I affSected to look among the group 
as if I had expected to find there some one I 
knew, and then, turning away, I seated myself alone 
and apart. There, unobserved, I kept my looks 
on Montreuil. I remarked that, from time to 
time, his keen dark eye glanced toward me, with 
a look rather ^ expressive ^gilance than any * 
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thing else. Soon afterwards his ^ little knot dis- 
persed ; I saw him converse for a few moments 
with Dubois, who received him, I thought, 
distantly; and then he was engaged in a long^ 
conference with the. Bishop of Frejus, whom till 
then I |iad not perceived among the crowd. 

As I was loitering 'on the escalier^ where I saw 
Montreuil depart with the bishop, in the carriage 
of the latter, Hamilton, accosting me, insisted on 
my accompanying him to Chaulieu's, where a late 
supper awaited the sons of wine and wit. . How- 
ever, to the good counts great astonishment, I 
preferred solitude and reflection, for that night, 
to any thing else, 

Montreuil's visit to the French capital boded me 
no good. He possessed great influence with Fleuri, 
and was in high esteem with Madame de M aintenon, 
and, in effect^ very shortly after his return to Paris, 
the Bishop of Frejus looked upon me with a 
most cool sort of benignancy ; and Madame de 
Maintenon told her friend, the Duchesse de St. 
Simon, that it was a great pity a young nobleman, 
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of my birth and prepossessing appearance— (ay ! 
my prepossessing appearance would never have / 
occurred to the devotee^ if 1 had not seemed so 
sensible pf her own) — shoul4 not only be addicted 
to the wildest dissipation^ but, worse still, to Jan- 
senistical tenets. After this, there was no hope 
for me, save in the king^s word, which his 
increasing infirmities, naturally engrossing his 
attention, prevented my hoping too sanguinely, 
would dwell very acutely on his remembrance. 
I believe, however, so] religiously scrupulous was 
Louis upon a point of honour, that, had he lived, 
I should have had nothing to complain of. As 
it was— T)ut I anticipate !— Montreuil disappeared 
from Paris, almost as suddenly as he had ap- 
peared there. And as drowning men catch at a 
straw, so, finding my affairs in a very low ebb, I ^ 
thought I would take advice, even from Madame 
de Balzac 

I accordingly repaired to her hotel. She was 
at home, and, fortunately, alone. 

" You are welcome, mmjih^ said she: <^ suffer 
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me to give you that title— you are wdoome— it is 
some days since I saw you.^ 

*^ I have numbered them, I assure you, Ma- 
dame,^ said ly <^ and they have crept with a dull 
pace ; but you know that business has claims as 
well as pleasure !^ 

<< True r said Madame de Balzac, pompously ; 
<< I myself find the weight of politics a little in- 
supportable, though so used to it ; to your young 
brain I can readily imagine how irksome it must 
ber 

^^ Would, Madame, that I could obtain your 
experience by contagion ; as it is, I fear that I 
have profitedi little by my visit to his Majesty. 
Madame de Maintenon will not see me, and the 
Bishop of Frejus, (excellent man !) has been seized 
with a sudden paralysis of memory, whenever I 
present myself in his way." 

" That party will never do — I thought not,'' 
said Madame de Balzac, who was a wonderful imi- 
tator of the fly on the wheel ; " my celebrity, and 
the knowledge that / loved you for your father's 
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sake, were, I fear, sufficient to destroy your inter- 
est with the Jesuits and their tools. Well, well, 
we must repair the mischief we have occasioned 
you. What place would suit you best ?" 

" Why, any thing diplomatic. 1 would rather 
travel at my age, than remain m luxury and in- 
dolence even at Paris !^^ 

^^ Ah, nothing like diplomacy !^^ said Madame 
de Balzac, with the air of a Richelieu, and empty- 
ing her snuff-box at a pinch ; " but have you, my 
son, the requisite qualities for that science, as well 
as the tastes ? Are you capable of intrigue ? Can 
you say one thing and mean another ? Are you 
aware of the immense consequence of a look or a 
bow? Can you live like a spider, in the centre of an 
inexplicable net— inexplicable aa well as danger- 
ous — ^to all but the weaver ? That, my son, is the 
art of politics— that is to be a diplomatist ?^ 

<^ Perhaps, to one less penetrating than Madame 
de Balzac,^ answered I, ^^ I might, upon trial, not 
appear utterly ignorant of the noble art of state 
duplicity which she has so eloquently depicted.'" 
ii3 
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" Poesibly I'* said the good lady ; " it must in- 
deed he a profound disJhpulator to deceive meJ^ 

** But what would you advise me to do in the- 
present crisis ? What party to adopt — ^what indi- 
vidual to flatter ?"" 

Nothmg, I already discovered, and have already 
observed, did the inestimable Madame de Balzac 
dislike more than a downright question —she never 
answered it. 

' ** Why, really,'' said she, preparing herself for 
a long speech, ^^ I am quite glad you consult me, 
and I will give you the best advice in my power. 
EoouteXf done — you have seen the Due de Maine?'' 

« Certainly !" 

" Hum ! ha ! it would be wise to follow him ; but 
— ^youtakeme— you understand. — ^Then, you know, 
my son, there is the Due d'Orleans — fond of plea- 
sure—full of talent — ^but you know — there is a litde 
—what do you call it — ^you understand. As for the 
Due de Bourbon — 'tis quite a simpleton — neverthe- 
less we must consider — nothing like consideration 
—believe me, no diplomatist ever hurries. As for 
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Madame de Maintenon — ^you know, and I know 
too, that the Duchesse d'Orleans calls her an old 
hag — ^but then— a word to the wise— Eh ! — what 
shall we say to Madame the Duchesse herself — 
what a fat woman she is — but excessively clever- 
such a letter writer .—Well — you see, my dear young 
friend, that it is a very difficult matter to decide 
upon — but you must already be fully aware what 
plan I should advise/^ 

" Already, Madame l'^ 

" To be sure ! What have I been saying to you 
all this time ? — did you not hear me ? — Shall I re- 
peat my advice ?'' 

" Oh, no ! I perfectly comprehend you now ; you 
would advise me — ^in short — to— to— do as well as 
lean." 

" You have said it, my son. I thought you 
would understand mc, on a little reflection.*" 

" To be sure — ^to be sure,^ said I. 

And three ladies being announced, my oopfer^ce 
with Madame de Balzac ended. 

I now resolved to wait a little till the tides of 
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power seemed scxnewhat more settled, and I could 
ascertain in what quarter to point my bark of en- 
terpnze. I gave myself rather more eagerly to 
society, in jMxyporticm as my political schemes weore 
suffered to remain torpid. My mind could not re- 
main quiet without preying aa itself; and no evil 
appeared to me so great as tranquillity. Thus 
the spring and earlier summer passed on, till, in 
August, the riots preceding the rebellion broke out 
in Scdtknd. At this time I saw but little of Lord 
Bolingbroke in private ; though, with his charac- 
teristic affectation, he took care that the load of 
business, with which he was really oppressed, should 
not prevent his enjoyment of all gaieties in public. 
And. my indifference to the cause of the Chevalier, 
in which he was so warmly engaged, threw a natu- 
ral restraint upon our conversation, and produced 
Qji involuntary coldness in our intercourse — so im- 
possible is it for men to be private friends who dif- 
fer on a public matter. 

One evening I was engaged to meet a large p^y 
at a country house about forty miles from Paris. 
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I went, and stayed some days. My horses had ac- 
companied me ; and, when I left the chateau, I re- 
solved to make the journey to Paris a cheval. Ac- 
cordingly, I ordered my carriage to follow me, and, 
attended by a single groom, commenced my ^pe- 
dition. ' It was a beautiful still morning — the first 
day of the first month of autumn. I had proceeded 
about ten miles, when I fell in with an old French 
officer. I remember — ^though I never saw him but 
that once— I remember his face as if I had encoun- 
tered it yesterday. It was thin and Icmg, and yel- 
low enough to have served as a caricature, rather 
than a portrait, of Don Quixote. He had a hook 
nose, and a long sharp chin ; and all the lines, 
wrinkles, curves and furrows, of which the human 
visage is capable, seemed to have met in his cheeks. 
Nevertheless, his eye was bright and keen — his 
look alert — and his whole bearing firm, gallant, 
and soldier-like. He was attired in a sort of mi- 
litary undress — ^wore a mustachio, which^ though 
thin and grey, was carefully curled; and, at the 
summit of a very respectable wig was perched a 
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small cocked hat, adorned with a black feather. 
He rode very upright in his saddle ; and his horse, 
a steady, stalwart quadruped, of the Norman 
breed, with a terribly long tail, and a prodigious 
breadth. of chest, put one stately leg before another 
in a kind of trot, which, though it seemed, from 
its height of action, and the proud look oflthe steed, 
a pretension to motion more than ordinarily brisk, 
was, i la vhitSf a little slower than a conunon 
walk. 

This noble cavalier seemed sufficiently an object 
of curiosity to my horse, to induce the animal to 
testify his surprise by shying, very jealously and 
very vehemently, in passing him. This ill-breed- 
ing on his part was indignantly returned on the 
part of the Norman charger, who, uttering a sort 
of squeak, and shaking his long mane and head, 
commenced a series of curvets and capers, which 
cost the old Frenchman no little trouble to appease. 
In the midst of these equine freaks, the horse came 
so near me as to splash my nether garment, with a 
liberality as little ornamental as it was pleasurable. 
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The old Frenchman seeing this, took off his cock-, 
ed hat very politely, and apologized for the acci- 
dent. I replied with equal courtesy ; and, as our 
horses slid into quiet, their riders slid into conver- 
sation. It was begun and chiefly sustained by my 
new comrade ; for I am little addicted to commence 
unnecessary socialities myself, though I should, 
think very meanly of jny pretensions to the name 
of a gentleman and a courtier if I did not return 
them when offered, even by a beggar. 

** It is a fine horse of yours, Monsieur,^' said the 
old Frenchman ; " but I cannot believe — ^pardon 
me for saying so— -that your slight English steeds 
are so weU adapted to the purposes of war as our 
strong chargers — void le mien, par ewemple.^ 

" It is very possible. Monsieur," said I. " Has 
the horse you now ride done service in the field as 
well as on the road ?'' 

" Ah ! le pauvre petit mignon — ^no !" — (petit, 
indeed — :this little darling was seventeen hands 
high at the very least) — " no, Monsieur; it is but a 
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young creature this — his grandfather served me 
weUr 

<< I need not ask you, Monsieur, if you have 
borne armfr— 4he soldier is stamped upon you !**' 

*< Sir, you flatter me highly r said th^ old 
gentlenum, blushing to the very tip of his long 
lean ears, and bowing as low as if I had called 
him a CondS ; ^^ I have followed the profession of 
arms for more than fifty years.^ 

** Fifty years — ^tis a long time !" 

^^ A long time,^ rejoined my companion, bowing 
again to my profound truism— << a long time to 
look back upon with regret.*" 

" Regret ! by Heaven — I should think the re- 
membrance of fifty years' excitement and glory 
would be a remembrance of triumph.'' 

The old man turned round on his saddle, and 
looked at me for some moments very wistfully-— 
" You are young, Sir," he said ; and at your years 
I should have thought with you— but — ^ (then ab- 
ruptly changing his voice, he continued)— « Tri- 
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umph, did you say ? Sir, I have had three sons ; 
they are dead — ^they died in battle^-I did not 
weep— I did not shed a tear, Sir — ^not a tear ! But 
I will tell you when I did weep. I came back an 
old man to the home I had left as a young one. I 
saw the country a desert. I saw that the noblesse 
had^ become tyrants— -the peasants had become 
slaves*— such slaves — sav/;ge from despair — even 
when they were most gay, most fearfully gay, 
from constitution. Sir, I saw the priest rack and 
grind, and the seigneur exact and pillage, and the 
tax-gatherer squeeze out the little the other op* 
pressors had left :— ^anger, discontent, wretched- 
ness, famine^ a terribla separation between one 
order of people and another — an incredible indif- 
ference to the miseries their despotism caused, on 
the part of the aristocracy— a sullen and vindictive 
hatred for the perpetration of those miseries on the 
part of the people — all places sold — even all ho- 
nours priced at the court, which was become a pub^ 
lie market — a province of peasants — of living men 
bartered for a few livres, and literally passed from 
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one hand to another — ^to be squeezed and drained 
anew by each new possessor — ^in a word, Su*, an aban- 
doned court, an unredeemed noblesse — unredeem- 
ed, Sir, by a single benefit which, in other coun- 
tries, even the most feudal, the vassal obtains from 
the master->-4t peasantry famished — a nation loaded 
with debt, which it sought to pay by tears ; — ^these 
are what I saw — ^these are the consequences of that 
heartless and miserable vanity, from which arose 
wars neither useful nor honourable — ^these are the 
real components of that triumph^ as you term it, 
which you wonder that I regret.^' 

Now, although it was ii](kpossible to live at the 
court of Louis XIV. in his latter days^ and not 
feel, from the general discontent that prevailed even 
there, what a dark truth the old soldier^s speech 
contained — yet I was somewhat surprised by an 
enthusiasm so little military in a person whose 
bearing and air were so conspicuously martial. 

" You draw a melancholy picture,^ said I ; ** and 
the wretched state of culture in which the lands 
that we now pass through exhibit^ is a witness 
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how little exaggeration there is in your colouring. 
However, these are but the ordinary evils of war, 
and if your country endures them, do not forget 
that she has also inflicted them. Remember what 
France did to Holland, and own that it is but a 
retribution that France should now find, that the 
injury we do to others is (among nations as well as 
individuals) injury to ourselves. 

My old Frenchman curled his' moustaches with 
the finger and thumb of his left hand : this was 
rather too subtle a distinction for him. 

" That may be true enough. Monsieur,'' said 
he; " but, nwrbleu, those mavdita Dutchmen 
deserved what they sustained at our hands. No, 
Sir, no — I am not so base as to forget the glory my 
country acquired, though I weep for her wounds.'' 
" I do not quite understand you, Sir," said I ; 
" did you not just now confess that the wars you 
had witnessed were neither honourable nor useful ^ 
What glory, then, was to be acquired in a war of 
that character, even though it was so ddightfully 
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ttumatedby cutting the throats of ' tiiOBemaudiis 
Dutchmen?'^ 

<^ Sir,^ answered the Frenchman, drawing him- 
sdf up, *' you did not understand me. When we 
punished Holland, we did rightly. We con- 
queredr 

'^ Whether you conquered, or not (for the good 

folk of Holland are not so sure of the fact),^ 

answered I, '< that war was the most unjust in 

which your king was ever engaged ; but pray tell 

« me. Sir, what war it is that you lament ?^ 

The Frenchman frowned— >whistled—>put out 
his under lip, in a scn-t of angry embarrassment — 
and then^ spurring his great horse into a curvet, 
said, 

" That last war with the EngUsh T 

" Faith,'' said I, " that was the justest of all.'' 

^^ Just !" cried the Frenchman, halting ab- 
ruptly, and darting at me a glance of fire, << just i 
—no more. Sir ! no more ! I was at Blenheim, and 
at Ramilies !" 

As the old warrior said the last words, his voice 
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faltered ; and though I could not help inly smil- 
ing at the confusion of ideas, by which wars were 
just or unjust, according as they were fortunate or 
not, yet I respected his feelings enough to turn 
away my face, and remain silent. 

*^ Yes,'' renewed my comrade, colouring with 
evident shame, and drawing his cocked hat over 
his brows, " yes, I received my last wound at 
Ramilies. Then my eyes were opened to the 
horrors of war ; then I saw and cursed the evils 
of ambition ; then I resolved to retire from the 
armies of a king who had lost for ever his name, 
his glory, and his country." 

Was there ever a better type of the French 
nation than this old soldier ? As long as fortune 
stniles on them, it is <^ Marchana au didble r and 
*« Vioe lagUnrer Direcdy they get beat, it is 
** Ma patM)re patrie r and " Lea calamities 
qffireuses de la guerre r 

" However," said I, ** the old king is drawing 
near the end of his days^ and is said to express his 
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repentance at the evils his ambition has occa- 
sioned.'^ 

The old soldier shoved back his hat, and offered 
me his snuff-box. I judged by this that he was a 
little mollified. 

" Ah !^ he renewed, after a pause, " Ah f times 
are sadly changed, since the year 1667 i when the 
young king— -he was young then— took the field, 
in Flanders, under tiie great Turenne. Sacristie ! 
What a hero he looked, upon his white war-horse ! 
I would have gone — aye, and the meanest and back- 
wardest soldier in the camp would have gone— 
into the very mouth of the cannon, for a look from 
that magnificent countenance, or a word from that 
mouth which knew so well what words were ! Sir, 
there was in the war of seventy-two, when we were 
at peace with Great Britain, an English gentleman, 
then in the army, afterwards a marshal of France : 
I remember, as if it were yesterday, how gallantly 
he behaved. The king sent to compliment him« 
after some signal proof of couriige and conduct, 
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and asked what reward he would haye. * Sire,' 
answered the Englishman, ' give me the white 
plume you wore this day.' From that moment 
the Englishman'^s fortune was made.^ 

" The flattery went farther than the valour,'* 
said I, smiling, as I recognized in the anecdote 
the first great step which my father had made in 
the ascent of fortune. 

" Sacristier cried the Frenchman, " it was 
no flattery, then. We so idolized the king, that 
mere truth would have seemed disloyalty ; and we 
no more thought that praise, however extravagant, 
was adulation, when directed to him, than we 
should have thou^t there was adulation in the 
praise we would have given to our first mistress. 
But it is all clymged now ! Who now cares for 
the old priest-ridden monarch?'' 

And upon this the veteran, having conquered 
the momentary enthusiasm which the remembrance 
of the king's earlier glories had excited, transferred 
all his genius of description to the opposite side of 
the question, and declaimed, with great energy. 
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upon the royal vices and errors, which were so 
charming in prosperity, and were now so detestable 
in adversity. 

While we were thus conversing, we approach- 
ed Versailles. We thought the vicinity of the 
town seemed unusually deserted. We entered the 
main street— crowds were assembled — an imiversal 
murmur was heard— -excitement sat on every 
countenance. Here an old crone was endeavour- 
ing to explain something, evidently beyond his 
comprehension, to a child of three years old ; who, 
witb open mouth and fixed eyes, seemed to make 
up in wonder for the want of intelligence ; there, 
a group of old disbanded soldiers occupied the 
way, and seemed, from their muttered conversa- 
tions, to vent a sneer and a jest at a priest, who, 
with downward countenance and melancholy air, 
was hurrying along. 

One young fellow was calling out — ** At least, 
it is a holyday, and I shall go to Paris P^-— and, as 
a contrast to him, an old withered artizan, lean- 
ing on a gold-headed cane, with sharp avarice 
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eloquent in every line of his faee, muttered out to 
a^ fellow miser — "No business to-day — no money, 
J<^ — ^no money P One knot of women, of all 
ages, close by which my horse passed, was entirely 
occupied with a single topic, and that so vehe- 
mently, that I heard the leading words of the dis-' 
cussion. " Mouming-»-becoming— what fashion? 
— how long ? — O ciel !" Thus do follies weave 
themselves round the bier of death I 

*^ What is the news, gentlemen ?" said I. 

"News— iwhat, you have not heard it!-— The 
king is dead i** 

" Louis dead^-^Louis the Great, dead !'^ cried 
my companion. 

" Louis the Great ?^^ said a sullen-looking man 
— " Louis^ the persecutor !'' 

" Ah — he's a Huguenot !" cried another, with 
haggard cheeks and hollow eyes, scowling at the 
last speaker. "Never mind what he says — ^the 
king was right when he refused protection to the 
Heretics — but wiis he right when he levied such 
taxes on the Catholics ?'' 

VOL. II. N 
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'< Hush !"" said a third— << hush— it may he 
ipisafe to speak — ^there are ^ies about; for my 
part, I think it was all the fault of the Noblesse.'" 

^< And the favourites P cried a soldier, fiercely. 

^< And the harlots !*^ cried a hag of eighty. 

<< And the priests !^ muttered the Huguenot. 

<< And the tax-gatherers !^ added the lean 
Catholic. 

We rode slowly on. My comrade was evidently 
and powerfully affected. 

*« So, he is dead !'' said he. « Dead !— well- 
well — peace be with him. He conquered in Hol- 
land — ^he humbled Genoa — he dictated to Spain — 
he commanded Cond6 and Turenne — ^he — Bah! 
What is all this ?*" (then, turning abruptly to me, 
my companion cried) — 

<< I did not speak against the king, did I, 
Sir?" 

«^ Not much.'' 

" I am glad of thiit — ^yes, very glad T And 
the old man glared fiercely round on a troop of 
boys, who were audibly abusing the dead lion. 
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'^ I would have bit out my tongue, rather than it 
hid. joined in the base joy of these yelping cur|. . 
Heavens ! when I think what shouts I have 
heiird-r-when the name of that man, then deemed 
little less than a Ood, was but breathed ! — and 
now— why do you look at me, Sir ? My eyes ace 
moist — I know it, Sir — I know it. The old bat- 
tered, broken soldier, who made his first cam>- 
pai^s, when that which is now diist was the idol 
of France, and the pupil of Turenne — the old 
soldier^s eyes shall not be dry, though there is 
not another tear shed in the whole of this great 
empire.'' 

** Your three soiis ?*" said I ; " you did not 
weep for them ?^ 

*' No, Sir — I loved them when I was old ; but I 
loved Louis when I was young r 

'* Yotnr oppressed and pillaged country i'^ said 
I— "thmkofthat.'' 

^ No, Sir, I will not think of it !'' cried the old 
warrior, in a passion. " I will not think of it — to- 
day, at least.'' 

N 2 
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" You are right, my brave friend ; in the grave 
let us bviry even public wrongs — but let us not 
bury their remembranoe. May the joy we read 
in every face that we pass— joy at the death of 
one whom idolatry once almost seemed to deem im- 
mortal — ^be a lesson to future kings !^ 

My comrade did not immediately answer ; but, 
after a pause, and we had turned our backs upoa 
the town, he said — 

" Joy, Sir — ^you spoke of joy ! Yes, we are 
Frenchmen — ^we forgive our rulers easily for pri- 
vate vices and petty faults ; but we never forgive 
them, if they commit the greatest of faults, and 
suffer a stain to rest upon — "^ 

** What ?^ I asked, as my comrade broke off. 

^< The national glory. Monsieur !^ said he. 

^^ You have hit it,^ said I, smiling at the turgid 
sentiment which was so really and deeply felt. 
^ And had you written folios upon the character 
of your countrymen, you could not have Expressed 
it better,'' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



In which there is reason to fear that Prmcea are not invanably free 
fiom Human PeccadiUoes. 



Ok entering Paris, my veteran fellow-travdler 
took leave of me, and I proceeded to my hotel. 
When the first excitation of my thoughts was a 
little subsided, and after some feelings of a more 
public nature, I began to consider what influence^ 
the king^s death was likely to have on my own for^ 
tunes, I could not but see, at a glance, that for« 
the cause of the Chevalier, and the destiny of his 
present exertions in Scotland, it was the most 
fatal event that could have occurred. 
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The balance of power, in the contending fac- 
tions of France, would, I foresaw, lie entirely 
between the Duke of Orleans and the legitimate 
children of the late king; the latter, closely 
leagued as they were with Madame de Maintenon, 
would not be much disposed to consider the wel- 
fare of the bon Comte Devereux, and my 
wishes, therefore, naturally settled on the former. 
I was not doomed to a long suspense. Every 
one knows, that the very next day the Duke of 
Orleans appeared before Parliament, and was pro- 
claimed regent— that the will of the late king 
was set aside— and that the Duke of Maine became 
tout'&4xmp as low in powar as he had always 
beea despicable in intellect. A little hubbub en- 
iued*-*people in general laughed at the r^ent^s 
finesse— ^nd the more sagacious admired the oou* 
rage and address of which the finesse was com- 
posed. The Begenf's mother wrote a letter of 
sixty-nine pages about it; and the Duchess of 
Maine boxed the duke's ears very heartily for not 
being as clever as herself. All Paris teemed with 
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joyous forebodings ; and the Regent, whom every 
one, some time ago, had suspected of poisoning 
his cousins^ every one now declared to be the 
most perfect prince that could possibly be ima- 
gined, and the very picture of Henri Quatre^ in 
goodness as well JEis physiognomy. Three days 
after this event, one happened to myself, with 
which my public career may be said to com- 
m^ce. 

I had spent .the evening at a house in a distant 
part of Paris, and, invited by the beauty of the 
night, had dismissed my carriage, and was walk* 
ing home alone and on foot. Occupied with my 
reflections, and not very wdl acquainted with the 
dangerous and dark streets of Paris, in which it 
was very rare for those who have carriages to 
wander on foot, I insensibly strayed from my 
appropriate direction. When I first discovered 
this disagreeable fact, I was in a filthy and obscure 
lane rather than street, which I did not remember 
having ever honoured with my presence before. 
While I was pausing in the vain hope and anxious 
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endeavour to shape out some imaginary chart- 
some *' map of the mind,^ by which to direct my 
bewildered course, I heard a confused noise pro- 
ceed from another lane at right apgles with the 
one in which I then was. I listened — ^the sound 
became more distinct*-! recognised human voices 
in loud and angry altercation-^a moment more, 
and there was a scream. Tliough I did not 
attach much importance to the circumstance, I 
thought I might as well approach nearer to the 
quarter of noise. I walked to the door of the 
house from which the scream proceeded ; it was 
very small, and mean. Just as I neared it a 
window was thrown open, and a voice cried— 
" Help I help ! for God's sake, help !^ 

" What's the matter?^ I asked. 

" Whoever you are, save us !^ cried the voice, 
<< and that instantly, or we shall be murdered :^ 
and, the moment after, the voice ceased abruptly, 
and was succeeded by the clashing of swords. 

I beat loudly at the door — ^I shouted out— no 
answer; the scuffle within seemed to increase; 
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I saw a small blind aUey to the left ; one of the 
unfortunate women, to whom such places ai^ 
homes, was standing in It. ^^ What possibility is 
th 're of entering the house P'^ I asked. 

<^ Oh I'' said she, " it does not matter; it 
is not the first time gentlemen have cut each 
other^s throats thereP 

*« What ! is it a house of bad repute?'* 

^^ Yes ; and where there are bullies who wear 
knives, and take purses— as well as ladies, who—*" 

" Good Heavens T cried I, interrupting her, 
^< there is no time to be lost. Is there rUo other 
way of entrance but at this door T^ 

" Yes, if you are bold enough to enter at 
another !^ 

« Where ?'^ 

<^ Down this alley." 

Immediately I entered the alley— the woman 
pointed to a small, dark, narrow flight of stairs — 
I ascended — ^the sounds increased in loudness, 
i mounted to the second flight— a light streamed 
firom a door— the clashing of swords was dis- 
n3 
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tanctly audible within-«I broke open the door, 
aad saw myself a witness and intruder in a scene 
at once ludicrous and fearfuL 

A table, covered with bottles and the renmants 
of a meal, was in the centre of the room ; several 
articles of wgbhsdlb dress were scattered over the 
floor; two women of unequivocal description 
were dinging to a man richly dressed, and who 
having fortunately got behind an immense chair, 
thatnad been overthrown, probably, in the sculDe, 
managed to keep off, with awkward address, a 
fierce-looking fellow, who had less scope for the 
ability of his sword arm, from the circumstance of 
his attempting to pull away the chair with his 
left hand. Whenever he stooped to effect this 
object, his antagonist thrust at him very vigor- 
. ously, and had it not been for the anbarrassment 
his female enemies occasioned him, the latter would, 
in all probability, have dispatched or disaUed 
his besieger. This fortified gentleman being backed 
by the window, was, I immediately concluded, the 
person who had called to me for assistance 
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At the other comer of the apartment was another 
cavalier, who used his sword with singular skill, 
but who, being hard pressed by two lusty fellows, 
was forced to employ that skill rather in defence 
than attack. Altogether, the disordered appear- 
ance of the room, the broken bottles, the fumes 
with which the hot atmosphere teemed, the evident 
profligacy of the two women, the half deroM 
guise of the cavaliers, and the ruffian air, and 
collected ferocity of the assailants, plainly de- 
noted that it was one of those perilous festivals 
of pleasure in which imprudent gallants were 
often, in that day, betrayed by treacherous. Da- 
lilahs into the hands of Philistines, who, not 
contented with stripping them for the sake of 
plunder, frequently murdered them for the sake 
of secrecy. 

Having taken a rapid, but satisfactory, survey, 
of the scene, I did not think it necessary to make 
any preparatory par; ^\ I threw myself upon the 
nearest bravo with so hearty a goodwill, that I 
ran him through the body before he had recovered 
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his surprise at my appearance. This somewhat 
startled the other two ; they drew back, and de- 
manded quarter. 

<^ Quarter, indeed !^ cried the farther cavalier, 
releasing himself from his astonished female assails 
ants, and leaping nimbly over his bulwark, into 
)iie centre of the room-— <^ quarter, indeed, ra»> 
cally ivroffnes ! No ; it is our turn now ; and, 
by Joseph of Arimatheal you shall sup with 
Pilate to-night.^ So saying, he pressed his old 
assailant so fiercely, that, after a short contest, the 
latter retreated till he had backed himself to the 
door, he then suddenly turned round, and vanished 
in 1^ twinkling. The third and remaining ruffian 
was far from thinking himself a match for three 
men ; Jie fell on his knees, and implored mercy. 
However, the dJtefoant sustainer of the besieged 
chair was but little disposed to afford him the 
clemency he demanded, and approached the crest- 
-fallen bravo with so grim ^an air of truculent 
delight, brandishing bis sword, and uttering the 
most terrible threats, that there would have been 
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small doubt of the final catastrophe of the trem- 
bling bully, had not the other gallant thrown 
himself in the way of his friend. 
,• " Put up thy sword,'* said he, laughing, and 
yet with an air of command; <^we must not 
court crime, and then punish it^ Then, turning 
to the bully, he said, << Rise, Sir Rascal I the 
devil spares thee a little longer, and this gentleman 
will not disobey Ms, as well as thy master^s 
wishes. — ^Begone !" 

The fellow wanted no second invitation: he 
sprang to his legs, and to the door. The dis^ 
appointed cavalier assisted his descent down the 
stairs with a kick, that would have done the 
work of the sword to any flesh not accustomed to 
such pedal applications. Putting up his rapier, 
the milder gentleman then turned to the ladies^ 
who lay huddled together under shelter of the 
chair which their intended victim had deserted. 

*^ Ah, Mesdames,'' said he, gravely, and with a 
low bow, " I am sorry for your disappointment. 
As long^as you contented yourselves with robbery. 
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it were a shame to have interfered with your 
innocent amusements; but cold steel becomes 
serious. Monsieur D^Argenson will favour you 
with some inquiries to-morrow; at present, \ 
recommend you to empty what remains in the 
bottle. Adieu ! Monsieur, to whom I am so 
greatly indebted, honour me with your arm down 
these stairs. You'' (turning to his friend) " will 
follow us, and keep a sharp look behind. AUona ! 
Vive Henri Quatre r 

As we descended the dark and rough stairs, my 
new companion said, ^^ What an excellent antidote 
to the effects of the vin de champagne is this 
same fighting. I feel as if I had not tasted a drop 
^ these six hours. What fortune brought you 
hither. Monsieur P'^ addressing me. 

We were now at the foot of the first flight of 
stairs, a high and small window admitted the moon- 
light, and we saw each other's faces clearly. 

" That fortune," answered I, looking at my 
acquaintance steadily, but with an expression of 
profound respect- — "that fortune which watches 
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over klBgdoms, and which, I trust, may in no 
place or circumstance be a deserter from your 
Highness.'' 

^< Highness I'' said my companion, colouring, 
and darting a glance, first at his friend and then 
at me. " Hist— Sir, you know me, then — speak 
low— you know, then, for whom you have drawn 
your sword ?'' 

" Yes, so please your Highness. I have drawn 
it this night for Philip of Orleans ; I trust yet, in 
another scene, and for another cause, to draw it for 
the Regent of France r 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A Piinca— an Audience— and « Secret Bmbasay. 

The Regent remained silent for a moment : he 
then said, in an altered and grave voice, ^^ (Test 
bieny Monsieur! I thank you for the distinction 
you have made. It were not amiss," (he added, 
turning to his comrade,) '< that you would now 
and then deign, henceforward, to make the same 
distinction. But this is neith^ time nor place 
^or parlance. On, gentlemen !" 

I re-offered my arm to the pridce ; and I saw 
through his heart, when he^ though with great 
courtesy, refused it. A man does not love you 
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the better for discovering even his greatness when 
he wishes to hide it. However, it was not the 
love of the profligate, but a hold upon the prince, 
which I desired? 'and for which I had played my 
game. 

We left the house, passed into the street, and 
moved on rapidly, and in silence, till the constitu- 
tional gaiety of the duke, recovering its ordinary 
tone, he said, with a laugh-^ 

<< Well, now, it is a little hard that a man who 
has been toiling all day for the public good, 
should feel ashamed of indulging for an hour or 
two at night in his private amusements ; but so it 
is. ' Once grave, always grave !^ is the maxim of 
the world— eh, Chatran ?^ 

The companicm bowed. ** TPis a very good 
saying, please your royal highness, and is intended 
to warn us from the sin of ever being grave !'* 

<^ Ha-ha ! you have un grand talent pour la 
morale, mon Mm Chatran r cried the duke, 
<^ and would draw a rule for conduct out of the 
wickedest bon mot of Dubois. Monsieur, pardon 
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me, but I hftve sem you before: you are the 
Count—'* 

*^ Devereux, Motiseigneur.'' 
' '^ True, true ! I have heard much of you : you 
are intimate with Milord Bolingbroke. Would 
that I had fifty friends like him^' 
. ^^ Monaeigneur would have little trouble in 
his regency if his wish were realized,^ said 
Chatran. 

*^ Tant ndetuPy so IcHig as I had little odium as 
wdl as little trouble — ^a happiness which, thanks 
to you and DubcHs, I am not likely to enjoy—. 
Maia wild la voiture r 

And the duke pointed to a dark, plain carriage, 
which we had suddenly come upon. 

♦* Count Devereux,'' said the • merry regent, 
" you will enter : my duty requires that, at this 
seductive hour, I should see a young gentleman 
of your dangerous age safely lodged at his 
hotel r 

We entered, Chatran gave the orders, and we 
drove off rapidly. 
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The Regent hummed a" tune, and hiB two com* 
panions listened to it iu respectAil silence. 

" Well, well. Messieurs," said he, bursting out 
at last into open voice, " I will ever believe, in 
future, that the gods do look benignantly on us wor« 
shippers of the Alma Venus ! Do you know much 
of Tibullus, Monsieur Devereux ? And can you 
assist my memory with the continuation of the 
linei— 

" ' Quliqiiis amore tenetur eat—' " 



-'.' ' tutosque saceiqiie 



Qualibet ; iiuidias non timuisse decet.' " 

answered I. 

" BonT cried the duke. ^* I love a gentleman 
from my very soul, when he can both fight well 
and read Latin ! I hate a man who is merely a 
wine-bibber and blade drawer. By St. Louis^ 
though it is an excellent thing to fill the stomach, 
especially with Tokay, yet there is no reason in 
the world why we should not fill the head too. 
But here we are. Adieu, Monsieur Devereux— ' 
we shall see you at the paUm^* 

I expressed my thanks briefly at the Begenf s 
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oHidesoeiuicHi, descended from the carriage, (which 
instantly drove off with renewed celerity,) and 
once more entered my hotel. 

Two or three days after my adventure with the 
Regent, I thought it expedient to favour that 
eccentric prince with a visit. During the earff 
part of his regency, it is well known how success- 
fully he comhated with his natural indolence, and 
how devotedly his mornings were surrendered to 
the toils of his new office ; but when pleasure has 
grown habit, it requires a stronger mind than that 
of Philippe le Debomiair to give it a permanait 
successor in business. Pleasure is, indeed, like the 
genius of the fable, the most useful of slaves, 
while you subdue it : the most inlolerable of ty- 
rants the moment your negligence suffers it to 
subdue you. 

The hours in which the prince gave audience to 
the comrades of his lighter, rather than graver, 
occupations, were those immediately before and 
after his levee. I thought that this would be the 
best season for me to present myself. Accordingly, 
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one morniDg after the levee, I repaired to his 
palace. 

The anti-chamber was already crowded. I sat 
myself quietly down in one comer of the room, 
and looked upon the motley groups around. I 
smiled inly as they reminded me of the scenes my 
own anti-room, in my younger days of folly and 
fortune, was wont to exhibit ; the same heteroge- 
neous assemblage (only upon a grander scale) of 
the ministers to the physical appetites and the 
mental tastes. There was the fretting and impu- 
dent mountebank, side by side with the gentle and 
patient scholar— -the harlot^s envoy and the priest^s 
messenger — the agent of the police, and the licensed 
breaker of its laws — there ; — but what boots a more 
prolix description ? What is the anti-room of a 
great man, who has many wants and many tastes, 
but a panorama of the blended disparities of this 
compounded world. 

While I was moralizing, a gentleman suddenly 
thrust his head out of a door, and appeared to 
reconnoitre us. Instantly, the crowd swept up to 
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him. I thought I might as well follow the general 
example, and pushing aside some of my Mlow 
loiterers, I presented myself and my name to the 
gentleman, with the most ingratiating air I could 
command. 

The gentleman, who was tolerably dial for a 
great man^s great many promised that my Tisit 
should be inunediately announced to the prince ; 
and then, with the politest bow imaginable, slapped 
the door in my face. After I had waited about 
seven or eight minutes longer, the gentleman re- 
appeared, singled me fix)m the crowd, and desired 
me to follow him ; I passed through another room, 
and was presently in the Regent's presence. 

I was rather startled when I saw by the morn- 
ing light, and in deshabille, the person of that 
royal martyr to dissipation. His countenance was 
red, but bloated, and a weakness in his eyes added 
considerably to the jaded and haggard expression 
of his' features. A proportion of stomach rather 
inclined to corpulency, seemed to betray the taste 
for gourmanderiey which the most radically cgarse, 
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and yet (strange to say) the most generally ac- 
complished and really good-natured of royal pro- 
fligates, combined with his other qualifications. 
He was yawning very elaborately over a great . 
heap of papers, when I entered. He finished his 
yawn, (as if it were too brief and too precious a 
recreation to lose,) and then said, ^^ Good morning, 
Monsieur Devereux ; I am glad that you have 
found me out at last,'^ 

^* I was afraid, Monseigneur, of appearing an 
intruder on your presence, by offering my homage 
to youbefore.'^ 

^< So like my good fortune,^^ said the Regent, 
turning to a man seated at another table at some 
distance, whose wily, astute countenance, piercing 
eye, and licentious expression of lip and brow, 
indicated at once the ability and vice which com- 
posed his character. ^' So like my good fortune, 
is it not, Dubois ? If ever I meet with a tolerably 
pleasant feUow, who does not disgrace me by his 
birth or reputation, he is always so terribly afraid 
of intruding ! and whenever I pick up a respectable 
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penonage without wit, or a wit without respecta- 
bility, he attaches himself to me like a burr, and 
can'^t live a day without inquiring after my health.'" 

Dubois smiled, bowed, but did not answer, and 
I saw that his look was bent darkly and keenly 
upon me. 

** Well,'' said the prince, ** what think you of our 
opera. Count Devereux ? — It beats your English 
one — eh l^ 

<' Ah, certainly, Monseigneur ; ours is but a re- 
Action of yours.'" 

^^ So says your Mend, milord Bolingbroke, a 
person who knows about operas almost as much as 
I do, which, vanity apart, is saying a great deal. 
I should like very well to visit England — ^what 
should I leam best there ? In Spain (I shall always 
love Spain,) I learnt to oook.'^ 

^< Monseigneur, I fear,'' answered I, smiling, 

^ could obtain but little additional knowledge in 

that art in our barbarous country. A few rude 

and imperfect inventions, have, indeed, of late 

years astonished the feeble cultivators of the 
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Science; hnt wne nuU ipaiaee^ rests still upoB its 
main principles and leading truths. Perhaps, what 
Monseigneur would find best worth studying in 
-England would-be— fe^ dames, 

*'Ah! lea dames all over the world !'■ cried 
the Duke, laughing ; *^ but! hcair joar belles An-^ 
ghises «re sentimental^ and love ^ VArchdienne''' 

" It is tnle at present : but who ' shall isay how 
far Monsdgneur's exaniple might enlighten them 
in a train of thought so erroneous ?^^ 

*' CeH vrai. ' Nothing like example, eh, 
Dubois? What would HiiBp 6f Orleans have 
been but for thee ?'' 

•< < L*exemple souvent n*est qu'un miroir frompeur, 
Quelquefoifl Tun se briise oik Tautre i^'est flauv^^- 
£t par ou Tun p^rit, un autre est oonserv^' " 

answered Dubois out of Cinna. 

** Comeille, is right,'^ rejoined the Regent. After 
all, to do thee justice, mon petit AbbS, example 
has little to do with corrupting us. Nature pleads 
the cause of Pleasure, as Hyperides pleaded that 
of Phryne. She has no need of eloquence : she 

VOL. II. o 
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unveiU the bosom of her client^ and the client is 
fwquitted.^ 

^^ Monseigneur shews at least thai he has leam^ 
to profit by my humble instructions in the cbus- 
sics,^^ said Dubois. 

The Duke did not answer. I turned my eyes 
to some drawings on the table — I expressed my 
admiration of them. " They are mine,**' said the 
Regent. << Ah ! I should have been much more 
accomplished as a private gentleman, than I fei^ I 
ever shall be as a public man of toil and business. 
Business — ^bah ! But Necessity is the only real king 
in the world, the only enviable despot for whom 
there is no law. What ! are you going already, 
Count Devereux ?" 

" Monseigneur'^s anti-room is crowded with less 
fortunate persons than myself, whose sins of envy 
and covetousness 1 am now answerable for.^ 

*' Ah — ^well ! I must hear the poor devils ; the 
only pleasure I have is in seeing how easily I can 
make them happy. Would to God, Dubois, that one 
could govern a great kingdom only by fair words ! 
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Count Devereux^ you have seen me to day as my 
acquaintance ; see me again as my petitioner. Bon 
jour. Monsieur.'*^ 

And I retired, very well pleased with my 
reception : from that time, indeed, during the rest 
of my short stay at Paris, the prince honoured me 
with his especial favour. But I have dwelt too 
long in my sSjour at the French court. The persons 
whom I have described, and who alone made that 
sSjour memorable, must be my apology. 

One day I was honoured by a visit from the 
Abb6 Dubois. After a short conversation upon in- 
different things, he accosted me thus : 

*' You are iaware, Count Devereux, of the par- 
tiality which the Regent has conceived towards 
you. Fortunate would it be for that Prince,*" 
(here Dubois elevated his brows with an ironical 
and arch expression,) <^ so good by disposition, so 
injured by example, if his partiality had been 
more frequently testified towards gentlemen of 
your merit. A mission of considerable impor- 
tance, and one demanding great personal address, 
a2 
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giyes.>ltt» Royal Highness an opportimity of tes- 
tifying his esteem fos you/ fie honomed me^with 
a conference on the subject yesterdnyyand^aiEr now 
eommistfoiied me to explaiir to you th&-teehmcal 
objects of this tnissioo, imd to oSer to ylm the 
.honour of conveying it . Should you-^iccept the 
pvoposals, you ^pviU wait/apon his 'highness^ before 
ills, levee to-morrow.**^ 

,i ..Dubois then proceeded in the:cle«r Hapid man- 
ner peculiar to him, to comment «ii ihe-state of 
.£«iropa ^^ FoT'^rance^r said he^-inooncduding 
his sketch, i^.f peace) is absohitsly necessary^- A 
drained treasury, an. exhausted coun<3fy, require 
kk You see .from whatlhave saidy that Spain 
and England are the principal* quarters/ *£Emi 
Irhich we are to dread hostilities^: ? Spain iwe diust 
guard agauiatr-£kiglaQd:we. must) propitiate; the 
latter object is easy in England in any. case, whe- 
ther James or Gewge be:iqq}esmost. For who- 
ever is king in England, will have quite ^enough 
to do 'iit.:home, to make him agree willmgly 
^mongh >|Q peace' abroad; The* -former requires 
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the ambitioa of the Queen. of Spain, and tibe tuiv 
bulenl; gimw of her miaioii Albaroni. We mwA 
fortify ottrselves by. new forma of alliance, 9i ts^- 
rious* courts, which shall at once defend, mk and 
intimidate our enemies.. We wish to employ 
some nobleman of ability and address, on a secset 
mission to Russia— will you be that person? 
Your absence from Paris will be but short^^oil 
will see a very droll country^ and a .very droll 
sovevB^; you will letum ^hither, doubly .the 
rage, and with a just claim to more important 
emplojnaaei^ . hereafter* <^ What ' say you to the 
proposal P*^ 

<< I must hear more,'' said J,. " before I de- 
cide.'' 

The Abb^ ireae^ed. It is needless ta refest 
all the particulars of the commission that, he enur 
merated-. Suffice it that after a brief . conside- 
ration, I accepted the h<moiir proposed to mei. 
The Abb6 wished me joy, rdapsed inta his or^ 
dinary stram of coarse hmtf for a few minuteib 
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and then reminding me that I was to attend the 
Begent .on the morrow, departed. It was easy to 
see, that in the mind of that subtle and crafty 
ecclesiastic, with whose manceuvres private in- 
trigues were always blended with public, this c^er 
of employment veiled a desire to banish me from 
the immediate vicinity of the good-natured Be- 
gent, whose favour the aspiring Abb6 wished at 
that exact moment exclusively to monopolise. 
Mere men of pleasure, he knew would not inter- 
fere with his aims upon the prince ; mere men of 
busmess still less : but a man who was thought 
to combine the capacities of both, and who' was 
moreover distinguished by the Regent, he deemed 
a more dangerous rival than the inestimable 
person thus suspected really was. 

However, I cared little for the honest man^s 
motives. Adventure to me had always, greater 
charms than dissipation, and it was far more 
agreeable to the nature of my ambition, to win 
distinction by any honourable method, than by 
favouritism at a court, so hollow, so un- 
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principled, and so grossly licentious as that of 
the Regent. There, to be the most successful 
courtier, was to be the most amusing d^&at^e^. 
Alas, when the heart is away from its objects and 
the taste revolts at its excess. Pleasure is worse 
than palling — ^it is a torture! — and the devil in 
Jonson^s play, did not perhaps greatly belie the 
truth, when he averred ^^ that the pains in hu 
native country were pastimes to the life of a per- 
son of Fashion.^ 

The Duke of Orleans received me the next 
morning with more than his wonted bonhomie. 
What a pity that so good natured a prince should 
have been so bad a man! He enlarged more 
easily and carelessly than his worthy preceptor 
had done, upon the several points to be observed 
in my mission— then very condescendingly told 
me he was very sorry to lose me from his court, 
and asked me, at all events, before I left Paris, to 
be a guest at one of his select suppers. I appre- 
ciated this honour at its just value. To these 
suppers, none were asked but the Princess chiuns. 
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or nmi^y^ as lie wm pleasod to call them-^ As 
enire nous these chums were for the most part the 
most good for nothing people in the kingdom, I 
could not but feel highly flattered at being deemed 
by so deep a judge of character as the Regent, 
worthy to join them. I need not say that the in- 
vitation was eagerly accepted, nor that I left 
Philippe le Dibonnaire impressed with the idea of 
his being the most admirable person in Europe 
What a fool a great man is if he does not study 
to be affable— ^weigh a princess condescension in 
one scale, and all the cardinal virtues in the other, 
and the condescension will outweigh them all. 
The Regent of France ruined his country as much 
as he well eould do, and there was not a dry eye 
when he died. Even the memory of Charles II., 
who was both privately and publicly, the most 
consummate rascal that England ever saw, is to 
this day rather popidar than otherwise. O, man- 

* The tenn Roui, now so comprehensive^ was first given by the 
Regent to • select ninnber pf his fiiends; according to them, be- 
cause they would be broken on the wheel for his sake ; according to 
himself, because they deserved to be so broken.-.£D. 
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ner, maimer, there is no hypocrite so succesful as 
you I 

A day had now effected a change— -a great 
change in my fate. A nefw court — a new theatre 
of action— a new walk of ambition, were suddenly 
opened to me. Nothing could be more promising 
than my first employment — nothing could be more 
pleasing than the anticipation of change. ^^ I 
must force myself to be agreeable to-night,^ said 
I, as I dressed myself for the Regent'*s supper. <^ I 
must leave behmd me the remembrance of a &on 
moty or I shall be forgotten.^ 

And I was right In that whirlpool, the capital 
of France^ every thing sinks but wit--«^Aa^ is 
always on the surface, and we must cling to it 
with a firm grasp if we would net gcdown to*^ 
" the deep oblivion." 
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CHAPTER X. 



Bofil SmtiaM ftr Ae sood of die Pofilew 

What a ■mgnliM' scene was that private sapper 
with the R^ent of France and his roues ! The 
party consisted of twentjr : nine gentlemen' of the 
court beades mjrsdf, four men of low rank and 
character— but admiraUelnifFoons^-and six ladies, 
such ladies as the duke loved best — ^witty, livelj, 
sarcastic, and good for nothing. 

De Chatran accosted me. 

^< Je suis ram, man cher Manrieur Deoereux^ 
said he, gravely^ <* to see you in such excdlent 
company — you must be a little surprised to find 
yourself here P 
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' " Not at all I Every scene is worth one visit. 
He, my good Monsieur Ghatran, who goes td the 
House of Correction once, is a philosopher — ^he 
who goes twice, is a rogue !** 

" Thank you, Count — ^what am I then— I have 
been here twenty times ?^ 

" MHiy, I will answer you with a story; The 
soul of a Jesuit one night, when its body was asleep, 
wandered down to the lower regions ;' Satan caugh* 
it, and was about to consign it to some appropriate 
place; the soUl tried hard to excuse itself: you 
know what' a cunning thing a Jesuit's ' soul is ! 

< Monsieur Satan,' said the spirit ; ^ no king 
should punish a traveller as he would a native. 
Upon my honour, I am merely here en voyc^euf? 

< Go, then, mon pireT said le ban Satan, and 
the soul flew back to its body. But the Jesuit 
died, and came d Fenfer a second time. He was 
brought before his Satanic majesty, and made 
the same excuse. ^ No, no,^ cried Beelzebub ; 

< once here is to be only le diable voyageur — ^twice 
here, and you are fo diable tout bon,^ " 
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« Ha { ha ! haP said Chatran, laughing; << I thai 
am the diaUe i<mi bon I ^tis well 1 am no worse ; 
for we reckon the rouie a devilish deal worse thiiB 
the very worst of the devils-^ut see, the Regent 
approaches us.* 

And, leaving a very pretty and enjouU looking 
lady, the Regent saimtered towards us. It was in 
walking, by the by, that he lost all- the grace of his 
mien.* I don^t know, however, that one wishes a 
great man to be graceful, so long as he^s famiUar. 

<' Aha, Monsieur Devereux !^ said he, <' we wiU 
give you some lesscms in coddng to-night — we shall 
shew you how to provide for yourself in that bar- 
barous country which you are about to visit. Tout 
vcyageuo' doit tout saooir r 

^^ A very admirable saying ; which leads me to 
understand that Monseignettr has be^ia^^reattra^ 
veller,'* said I. 

^< Ay, in all things and all placea-'--eh, Count !^ 
answered the Regent, smiling ; ** but,'* here he 
lowered his voice a little, " I have never yet learnt 
how you came so opportunely to our assistance that 
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nigfat« Dieu me damnej but it remindb^oe of the 
old story of ^hetwo sisters meeting at a gaUant^s 
bouse. ^ Oh^ sister, how cameyeu here ? ' said one, 
in virtuous ^unazement. ^ Ciel! ma sce^trT 'erie& 
other ; * what brought you P-* 

" Monseigneur is pleasant,'' said I, laughing ; 
^^ but a man does now and then (though I own it 
is Tery seldom) do a good action, without having 
previously resolved- to commit a bad one P' 

** I like your parenthesis," cried the Regent, " it 
reminds me of my friend St. Simon, who thinks so 
ill of mankind^ that I asked him, one day, whether 
it was possible for hkn to dei^ise any thing more 
than men ? * Yes,' said he, with a low bow, * wo- 
men!'" 

'^ His experience," said I, glancing at the female 
part of the coterie, '* was, I must own, likely to 
lead him to that opinion." 

" None of your sarcasms. Monsieur,'* cried the 
Regent. ^^ Vamtcsement est un des besoine de 

* The reader will remember a better version of this anecdote in 
one of the most popular of the English comedies. — Ed. 
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rhomme — as I hear young Arougi very pithily said 
the other day ; and we owe gratitude to whomso- 
ever it may be that supplies that want. Now, you 
will agree with me that none supply it like women ; 
therefore we owe them gratitude — therefore we 
must not hear than abused. Logically proved, I 
think r 

<< Yes, indeed,^ said I, << it is a pleasure to find 
they have so able an advocate ; and that your High- 
ness can 8o well apply to yourself both the asser- 
tions in the motto of Uie great master of fortifica- 
tion, Vauban — * I destroy, but I defend.^ " 

^^ Enough,*" said the duke, en Hant,*^^ now to our 
forHficationa;^ and he moved away towards the 
women. I followed the royal example ; and soon 
found myself seated next to a pretty, and very small 
woman. We entered into conversation ; and, when 
once begun, my fair companion took care that it 
should not cease, without a miracle. By the god- 
dess Facundia, what volumes of words issued from 
that little mouth ! and on all subjects too ! chiu-ch 
— state —law — politics— play-houses — lampoons— 
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lace-^liveriesT---kiiigs---queeii8----roturiers — ^beggars 
— you would' have thought, had you heard her, so 
vast was her oonfiiiioii of all things, that chaos had 
come again. Our royal host did not escape her. 
** You never before supped hsx^ en farmlie^ said 
die,— ^" Mon Dieu I it will do your heart good to 
see how much the Regent will eat. He has such 
an appetite — ^you know he never eats any dinner, 
in order to eat the more at supper. You see that 
little dark woman he is talking to ? — ^well, she is 
Madame de Pardbh'e^^he calls her his little black 
crow— was there ever such a pet name ? Can you 
guess why he likes her ? Nay, never take the 
tBouble of thinking — I will tell you at once— sim- 
ply because she eats and drinks so much. Parole 
d^honnetir 'tis true. The Regent says he likes sym- 
pathy in all things ! — is it not droll ? What a hi- 
deous old man is that NocS — ^his face looks as if it 
had caught the rainbow. That impudent fellow 
Duboia scolded him for squeezing so many loms 
out of the good Regent. The yellow, creature at- 
tempted to deny the fact. * Nay,' cried Dubois, 
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< 70a caimot ooQtnd&:t.iDe ;I «c« thek very {^^^ 
inyaur fiwe.'^ 

While my oompanion waft thus aminii^ Iwrself^ 
Noc^f .uDoonsoioiis of her panegyne oel his peraonid 
attractkiiis, jamed ua.^ 

^< Ah t my dear Noc6^ said the lady, most af- 
fectionately, ^< hoir well you arelookbg ! 1 9m de- 
lighted to see you.^ 

<< I do not doubtit^'' said Noei^ ^ for Iliave to 
inform you Aat your petition is granted ; your hus- 
band will have the place."* 

" Oh, how eternally grateful I am to you T cried 
the lady in an extacy ; V my pocnr dear hudiand 
will be so rejoiced. I wish I had wings to fly to 
himl'" 

The gaUant Noc^ uttered a oompUment*— I 
thought myself de trop^ aodmoyed away. I again 
encountered Chatran. 

^^ I overheard your cwveraaition with Madame 
la Marquise,'' said he, smiling i « die has a bitter 
tongue— has she not ?" 

" Very ! how she abused the poor rogue Nodr 
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*« Yes, and 3^ hefis h^ lover P' 

<< Her lover ! — ^you astonish me ; why, she seeBb* 
ed almost fond of her husbaad-*'4be tears came in 
her eyes when, she spoke of him.**' 

<< She is fond of him r said Chatran, drily. 
<^ She loves the ground he treads on — ^it is pre- 
cisely for that reason she favours Noce ; she is 
never happy but when she is procuring something 
pour son cher hon mdri. She goes to spend a 
week at Noc6^s country house, and writes to her 
husbdnd, with a pen dipped in her Mood, sayings 
' My heart is with thee !'" 

" Certainly,'' said I, " France is the land of 
enigmas ; the sphynx must have been a Parisi^ 
enne. And when Jupiter made man, he made two 
natures utterly distinct from one another. One was 
Human natttre, and the other French nature^ 

At this moment supper was announced. We all 
adjourned toaooth^ apartm^it, where, to my great 
surprise, I observed the cloth laid — die sideboard 
loaded— the wines ready, but nothing to eat on the 
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table ! A Madame de Savon, who was next me, 
noted my surprise. 

*^ What astonishes you, Monsieur ?^ said she. 

** Nothing^ Madame !^ said I, ^^ that is, the ab- 
sence of aU things.^ 

** What ! you expected to see supper ?** 

" I own my delusion— I did." 

" It is not cooked yet l** 

" Oh ! well, I can wait r 

<< And officiate too !" said the petite Savon ;— -^^ in 
a word, this is<meof the Regent^s cooking nights.'" 

Scarcely had I received this explanation, before 
there was a general adjournment to an inner apart- 
ment, where all the necessary articles for cooking 
were ready to our hand. 

'< The Regent led the way. 
To light UB to oar prey," 

and, with an irresistible gravity and importance 
d demeanour, entered upon the duties of chef. In 
a very short time we were all engaged. Nothing 
oould exceed the zest with which every one seemed 
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to enter into the rites of the kitchen. You would 
have imagined they had been bom scullions, they 
handled the batterie de cuiaifie so naturally. As for 
me, I sought protection with Madame de Savori ; 
and as, fortunately, she was very deeply skilled in 
the science, she had occasion to employ me in 
many minor avocations which her experience taught 
her would not be above my comprehension. 

After we had spent a certain time in this dig- 
nified occupation, we returned to £he salle d 
manger. The attendants placed the dishes on the 
table, and we all fell to. Whether out of self-love 
to their own performances, or complaisance to the 
performances of others, I cannot exactly say, but 
certain it is that all die guests acquitted themselves oL 
merveille ; you would not have imagined the Regent 
the" only one who had gone without dinner to eat 
the naore at supper. Even that devoted wife to her 
oAer bon marif who had so severely dwelt upon the 
good Regent^s infirmity, occupied herself with an 
earnestness, that would have seemed almost wolf- 
like in a famished grenadier. 
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Very dight indeed, was liie conversation -t£ll the 
supper was nead j over, then the effects of the wiae 
became inoreperceptiUe; The Regent was the first 
person who evinced that he had eat sufficiently to 
be aUe to talk. Utterly diqiensmg with the sli^t* 
est veil of reserve or royalty, he leant over the 
table^ and poured forth a whole tide of jests. The 
guests then began to think it was indecorous to 
stuff themselves any UKMre^. and as well as they were 
able» they followed their host^s c^campk. But the 
most.ansising. personages were the buffi)ons : they 
ijnimiclc^iind joked» and lampooned, and lied, as 
if by inqpiralion«..> As the bottle circulated, and 
talk grew louder, the lampooning and the lying 
were not, however, confined to the buffoons. On 
the contrary, the be^t boms and best bred people 
seemed to excel the most in those polite arts. 
Every person who boasted a fair name or a decent 
reputation at court, was seized, condemned, and 
mangled in an infant. And how elaborately the 
good folks slandered i It was no hasty word and 
flippant repartee which did the business of. this 
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absent^-there was a precisicxi, a polish, a labour of 
maiice, which shewed Uiat each person had biought 
so maay- reputations already cut up. The good 
naturedr conviviaHsts- differed from all other back^ 
biters that I have ever met, in the same maimer as 
the -toads of Surinam differ from all other toads, 
viz.; their veniwaous offspring werenot half formed^ 
misshapen tadpoles of dander, but 'Spi'ung^ft once 
into life-^well sliaped aivl fuUy diev\d(^)ed. 

>^-^' Ckantanar cried the Regent^ whose eyes, 
winking and rolling, gave token of his afproach^ 
ing that> state which equals the beggar to tiie:king, 
** let us have a song. Noccj lift up thy voice, 
and let us hear what the tokay has put into thy 
headr 

Noc6 obeyed, and sang as men half drunk gene- 
rally do sing. 

" O Ciel r whispered the malicious Savori, 
" what a hideous screech— one would think he 
had ttimed his face into a voice r 

" Bravissimo r cried the duke, when his guest 
had ceased, — " what happy people we are ! Our 
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doors are locked — not a soul can disturb us— we 
have plenty of wine— we are going to get drunk — 
and we have all Paris to abuse ! What were you 
saying of Marshal Yillars, my little Parab^re ?*" 
And pounce went the little Parabere upon the 
unfortunate marshall. At last slander had a 
respite — ^nonsense began its reign — the full inspi- 
ration^^escended upon the orgies — ^tbe good people 
lost the use of their fa4alties. Noise — clamour, 
uproar, broken bottles, falling chairs, and — (I 
grieve to say) their occupants falling too— conclude 
the scene of the royal supper. Let us drop the 
curtain. 

JEND OF VOL. ir. 
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